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THE CARE OF THE SOLDIER’S FEET. 
By NATHAN S. JARVIS, LATE Capt. AND Asst. SuRG., U.S. A. 


O the casual observer, this subject appears of passing im- 
portance, but it is a very serious one in the mind of the 
crippled soldier or the commander, hastening to mobi- 

lize his force at a critical point. Let us review briefly the con- 
sensus of opinion based upon the statistics and experience of 
noted soldiers : De Saxe,* one of Napoleon’s favorite marshals, 
has said that “ the secret of war lies in the limbs of the sol- 
dier,” and the same authority contended that the nation which 
furnished its troops with the best shoe had an immense advan- 
tage over its adversaries. Tourraine,* of the French army, 
estimates the average partial disability in the first days of a 
march at 25-30 per cent., of whom 10 per cent. will demand 
medical aid. In the Franco-Prussian War 8452 men of the 
German army were subjects for hospital treatment, by virtue of 
disabled feet, and these figures do not include the large num- 
ber suffering from slighter lesions, treated by regimental sur- 
geons.t 

In peace times the sanitary reports of the German armies 
show an average disability list of 7500 men, requiring medical 
aid for foot soreness, while in the Austro-Hungarian armies the 


***La Vie Du Soldat ’’—Rayenez, Médecin Major, p. 299. 
+‘‘ Froelich Militar. Médecin,’’ p. 489. 
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average percentage of all patients who are carried on the sick 
reports for foot lesions is 58 per cent. As to our own great 
campaigns, statistics are not at hand, but it is reasonable to 
suppose that the average loss of effective is as great as that in 
foreign armies. ' 

Sufficient has been said, therefore, to justify a careful ex- 
amination as to the causes, varieties and treatment of this dis- 
abling factor in marching bodies. 

We are all familiar with the usual deviations from the nor- 
mal feet, which call for rejection of the recruit. Enumerated 
briefly, they are as follows: (1) Marked flat foot, with loss of 
the plantar arch and eversion of the foot. (2) Bunions. (3) 
Many corns, particularly if located on the soles. (4) Hammer- 
toes. (5) The loss of the great toe or more than one of the 
smaller toes. (6) Foul-smelling feet, recognized by their pecul- 
iar foetor, as the so-called sweating feet. (7) Old scars, par- 
ticularly when located on the soles, or involving the sheath 
of a tendon. (8) Partial anchylosis or other evidences of a 
sprain or a broken ankle. (9) Ingrowing toe nails. In addi- 
tion to these most common causes for rejection, other abnor- 
malities will present themselves, in which the surgeon must 
exercise his discretion as to prognosis. In this class I would 
include eruptive lesions of the skin and ulcers. Supposing, 
however, that our command consists of men in whom these re- 
jecting factors are absent. Let us consider, then, the nature of 
the lesions developed by constant marching, or exposure to cold 
and heat; and it must be borne in mind that these lesions vary 
in number and character with the nature of the ground over 
which the army marches. It may traverse great sandy, hot 
wastes, miles of muddy or marshy soil, struggle through banks 
of snow and ice, or over vast areas of solid rock. It is there- 
fore easy to trace many of these lesions to the terrain, where 
other conditions are favorable ; for the best shoes made cannot 
exclude the fine sand of a desert nor avert chilling when im- 
mersed many hours in mud or snow. However, we can, toa 
certain extent, modify the consequences of these unfavorable 
agents by careful supervision and sensible footgear, of which we 
will speak more fully. 

The lesions most common with infantry troops may be 
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briefly summarized as follows: (1) Blisters. (2) Bunions and 
frost-bite. (3) Abrasions, exposing the derma. (4) Contusions 
resulting from sudden contact with hard bodies. (5) Ulcers, 
such as complicate varicosities. (6) Inflammatory conditions at 
the tarso-metatarsal joints. (7) Corns. (8) Sweating feet with 
the accompanying tenderness of the skin, and last, but not least, 
that condition described by the French surgeons as “‘ La Pied 
Forcé,” of which I will speak again. 

The etiology of most of these injuries is too apparent to re- 
quire discussion. The last which I have tabulated had never 
been satisfactorily recognized until 1897, when Dr. Stechow, of 
the Prussian Guards, cleared up the mystery by the use of the 
radiograph, which proved that “ La Pied Forcé” may be divided 
into two varieties: (1) Osteo-periostitis of the head of the met- 
atarsals and phalanges. (2) A most interesting lesion, in view 
of its possible complications—true fracture of the metatarsal 
bones, with displacement of the fragments. He reported 36 
cases, involving 19 times the second metatarsal, 14 the third, 
2 the fourth, and but once the first. 

The French military surgeons have within the last four 
years confirmed the observations of Stechow, and Dr Brisson, 
Médecin-Major, who has graphically described and radiographed 
the injury, is inclined to attribute it to a caving in of the plantar 
arch, through inherent weakness of the flexor muscles, thus de- 
stroying the elasticity of the foot. 

Having shown how foot-soreness is the result of direct and 
indirect agents, some of which are unavoidable, while others are 
the logical sequel of defective shoes and stockings, it is proper 
in entering upon the subject of treatment to consider the pro- 
phylaxis. 

While space does not permit an extensive discussion of mili- 
tary shoes, I invite attention to an article entitled ‘‘ The Mili- 
tary Shoe,” appearing in the May number of the JOURNAL OF 
THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION for 1898. The author, 
Major H. S. Kilbourne, Surgeon, U. S. A., after a most suc- 
cinct and logical demonstration of the essentials of a good shoe, 
summarizes his deductions as follows: If possible, each soldier 
should be carefully measured and the two shoes should be the 
counterpart of one another, not the duplicate ; the inner edge 
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of the shoes should follow Myer’s line—that is, an imaginary 
line drawn through the centre of the heel and terminating in 
the ball of the great toe. As the foot lengthens one to two cm. 
and broadens six to twelve mm. in walking, the sole should be 
broad and flexible in its fore part and slightly longer, so as to 
provide for expansion. The heel should be low and broad and 
the vamp pass well up above the ankle joint. The shoe should 
be further provided with a bellows, tongue and lace. To in- 
sure accurate fitting he suggests that the shoe should be built 
upon a last, conforming in its average measurements to the foot 
in question. 

This subject of shoes should occupy many hours of discus- 
sion, but apropos of the subject 1 quote Derblich,* of the Saxon 
atmy, who tersely remarks that “while we carefully mould our 
gloves to our hands, our feet are moulded to the shoe.” 

Supposing, then, we have a good-fitting shoe, how can it be 
made tolerant and comfortable under the conditions of some of 
the many applications to maintain its elasticity and render it 
waterproof. I am more favorably inclined to the simple for- 
mula given by Dr. Parke: Dissolve half a pound of shoemakers’ 
dubbing in half a pint each of flaxseed oil and a solution of 
india-rubber. This should be stirred slowly with gentle heat 
and will render the leather water-tight for several inonths. 

As to the cloth coverings of the feet, the stockings issued to 
our troops are of cotton or heavy knitted wool. The objection 
to the cotton is its light weight, non-porosity and lack of 
warmth, while the woollen sock is heavy, often presents in- 
equalities in its surface, and encourages sweating. I am in- 
clined to a stocking made of a mixture of cotton and wool 
which should reach nearly to the knee-joint, and should be suf- 
ficiently loose as to not constrict the toes. The “ fiiss lappen,” 
or foot cloths of the French and German armies have many 
advantages ; as a rule, they consist of square sections of flannel 
or fustian, which are skillfully folded over the dorsum of the 
foot, and after removal of the shoes can be readily washed and 
dried. 

As a further prevention of friction from the shoe, its interior 
can be powdered with a mixture of talc, 87 pts., starch, 10 pts., 
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salicylic acid, 3 pts., or good mutton tallow can replace the 
talc. Nearly every army in the world has its own methods of 
lubricating the inner shoe, which differ but little in general 
details. As a routine every infantryman should remove his 
shoes frequently when marching in dusty regions and shake 
out his stockings. At night the feet should be carefully washed 
and the stockings changed, those removed being hung up, if 
possible, in a draught. 

In the Prussian army weekly inspections of the feet of in- 
fantry soldiers are made by the subaltern company officers. The 
men are required to stand on tables, and after the feet are ex- 
amined each man must jump to the floor and immediately start 
into a “dog trot.” If this acrobatic performance is executed 
without limping, the feet are supposed to be in a condition for 
hard marching. 

Having considered briefly the prophylaxis of foot-soreness, 
we will now take up the treatment of the various lesions in 
their order: (1) Blisters, which are formed by the accumula- 
tion of serum between the epidermis and true skin, should be 
carefully opened by a fine needle, passed under the healthy skin, 
until its point enters the blister. The reason of this is appar- 
ent, for laceration of the raised epidermis will expose the true 
skin and increase the severity of the sore and danger of ulcer. 
After evacuating the blister, a simple aseptic compress should 
be applied. 

(2) Bunions and frost-bites have been associated for the rea- 
son that the former so often result from a “nipping” of the 
skin. The treatment of an inflamed bunion should demand 
detention in a hospital when it has gone very far, but a careful 
application of compresses on the borders of the swelling and a 
shoe which does not constrict the foot will often avert inflam- 
mation. Frost-bites, as we know, should be promptly immersed 
in snow, if at hand, or otherwise, ice-cold water. Their subse- 
quent treatment is so familiar that I will pass to the next, with 
the remark, however, that no surgical chest should be without 
its supply of iodine ointment for the treatment of slightly frozen 
fingers, toes, etc. 

(3) Abrasions exposing the derma are partly the result of 
the breaking down of large blisters and occasionally come from 
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the decomposition of sweating feet. These’raw surfaces should 
be carefully washed and protected with flexible court plaster. 
The French military surgeons envelop the feet in a woollen 
cloth and break an egg in the shoe. This is kept on for several 
days, and at the end of that time usually the sores have healed. 
(“ Froelich Militar. Médecin,” p. 434.) 

(4) Inflammatory conditions of the joints, usually a periosti- 
tis, demand complete relief from marching, and the application 
of some soothing lotion. 

(5) Corns which may be considered of trifling importance, 
owing to their frequency, are, by all manner of means, not be- 
neath the notice of the surgeon. As they are the result of 
pressure and friction, just as the “saddle corns” on a horse’s 
back, so they demand similar means for their avoidance—the 
shoes should fit, and if they do not, compresses may to a certain 
extent avert the inflaming action of the leather. When it be- 
comes necessary to remove the corn with the lancet the cut 
surface should be carefully washed with a 5 per cent. solution 
of carbolic acid. Asa preliminary to removal, I would suggest 
an old household remedy which consists in the application of a 
slice of onion, soaked in vinegar, and left on several hours. 
Probably a better method of softening the corn is the applica- 
tion of a slice of aloes. With the collodion-salicylic application 
we are all familiar (1 pt. of salicylic to 10 of collodion). 

(6) Sweating feet, one of the most obstinate conditions with 
which the surgeon has to deal, either in garrison or on the 
march, is as obstinate as it is common. I will mention but one 
of the many methods of dealing with this unfortunate condi- 
tion and one which has met with remarkable results: Thin 
claimed that the odor of sweating feet was from a chemical 
compound known as “ isovalerian,” set free by a distinct mi- 
crobe, the “ bacillus fortidus.” Bordoni-Uffridozzi, of Turin, 
cultivated a parasite on agar, agar blood serum and gelatine, 
which produced the characteristic odor on the cultures. He 
termed it the “ bacillus graveolens.” 

Based upon the probable microbic etiology is the treatment 
suggested by Dr. Gerdeck, Staff Surgeon, 7oth Regt. of Prus- 
sian Infantry. It consists of frequent applications of formalin 
in watery solutions from 24-30 per cent. or in powder form, 
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containing 20 per cent. formalin (Schering).* He claims for 
this treatment rapid disappearance of fcetor, decrease of per- 
spiration, relief of tenderness and hardening of the soldier’s 
skin. These applications of formalin, however, should be most 
carefully watched, otherwise a severe dermatitis may ensue. 

As to the last condition, ‘‘ La Pied Forcé,” its pathology de- 
mands the same care and treatment as any other fracture; it is 
mentioned here merely as a pathological curiosity, for its occur- 
rence is evidently rare and its recoginition difficult. 

Ulcers resulting from broken-down varicose veins are more 
common on the leg than on the feet. As their cure depends 
largely upon complete rest and relief of engorgement, the soldier 
should be relieved from active duty, if possible. Compresses, 
stimulants of silver nitrate, or scraping with a scalpel will 
rarely promise a cure unless complete rest and support of the 
venous branches are possible. Varicose ulcers practically dis- 
able an infantry soldier, and when accompanied by extensive 
engorgement and dilatation of the veins of the leg, as is usually 
the case, call for discharge from the army. Eruptive lesions of 
the feet require treatment according to their nature and caus- 
ation. 


* Militararztliche Zeitschrift, year 1898. 
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OUR CAVALRY DRILL REGULATIONS. 
By CapTaIn JOHN BIGELOW, Jr., TENTH U. S. CAVALRY. 


HE American cavalry possesses three distinct advantages 
over most, if not all, European cavalry ; these are, light- 
ness of equipment, proficiency in the use of fire-arms, 

and the single rank ; but in at least two respects it is, generally 
speaking, inferior to European cavalry ; in the use of the sabre, 
and in mounted drill. 

There cannot be much improvement in its use of the sabre 
until it is furnished better fencing outfits and service sabres 
than at present, nor in its mounted drill until its horses are 
better trained and broken and its drill regulations revised. Into 
the question as to how our cavalry should be mounted the 
writer will not go further than to suggest the reéstablishment 
of the Cavalry Bureau of the Civil War on such a scale and 
with such modifications as will adapt it to our present condi- 
tions. When the first edition of the present Cavalry Drill 
Regulations was published, the troops and higher commanders 
were requested by the War Department to express their views 
upon it. In the light thus obtained the regulations were re- 
vised, and as revised, or in their present form, were published 
to the army in 1896. So far as the writer has been able to 
learn, the officers principally concerned, or cavalry officers, 
seemed to be generally pleased and satisfied with them. The 
writer is one of those whom they do not satisfy, and this paper 
is an exposition of what he regards as their main defects. 

His views are presented as a discussion, and not as a settle- 
ment of the questions raised. If his language seems at times 
dogmatic, it is due to his trying to be brief and to the point, 
and not to any desire to force his opinions upon the reader. He 
takes it for granted that the reader appreciates the importance 
in a code of drill regulations of clearness and consistency, that 
is, of its being so written that every part shall be easily grasped 
by the average officer and non-commissioned officer and that no 
part shall conflict with any other. 
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The swiftness of decision and action in which cavalry should 
preéminently excel is impossible unless the mechanism of its 
ordinary movements is a habit, or second nature, with it. This 
condition cannot be realized as long as there is room for dis- 
cussion as to how certain movements should be executed. The 
writer does not hesitate to say that in his experience as a troop 
commander since the present drill regulations were issued he 
has spent more time in trying to make out the meaning of these 
regulations—for he does not flatter himself that he has yet suc- 
ceeded—than in memorizing and teaching them. He did not 
have this experience with Upton’s Drill Regulations, and he 
believes that the present work, while superior to Upton’s as a 
system, is inferior to it as a code. 

In a system of drill the exercises of each school (squad, 
troop, squadron, etc.) should be preparatory to those of the next 
higher ; men and officers should in each school apply what they 
learned in the schools below, and learn what they are to apply 
in the schools above. 

Each school should teach as much as possible of what is 
needed in the next. The soldier or trooper should be taught 
individually before he is put with a considerable number of men 
to be taught collectively. The school of the individual should 
be mastered before going to that of the squad, and the school 
of the squad before going to that of the troop. The recruit 
should have little to learn and nothing to unlearn on going 
from the squad into the troop. The same may be said regard- 
ing the captain on taking his troop into the squadron, etc. The 
drill regulations should explicitly state what portions of each 
“School” are applicable or inapplicable in the next higher. 
Bearing these general principles in mind, let us run through 
the system before us. 

In this paper numerical references not otherwise explained 
are paragraphs of the present drill regulations. 


GUIDES AND GUIDING. 


“ 3, In movements where the guide may be either right, 
left, or centre, it is indicated in the command thus: Guide (right, 
left, or centre).” In paragraph 417 we find: “1. Right (or 
left) turn, 2. March, 3. Guide right (left, or centre). * * * 
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During the turn the guide is without command on the pivot 
flank ; the guide is announced when all the troopers have ar- 
rived on the line.” Is there any reason why, on the comple- 
tion of the turn, the guide should be on the flank of the late 
pivot? If there is, how is it to be reconciled with the prefer- 
ence for the centre in the change of direction in column of 
platoons (607): ‘As in turning, the dress is always toward 
the pivot without command, each chief upon the completion of 
the turn cautions his subdivisions: Guide centre (right or left) 
according as the guide was, centre, right or left before the turn. 
May not the guide before the turn have been (right, left, or 
centre).”” If the reader thinks not, can he account for the fol- 
lowing paragraph and reconcile it with paragraph 417: 

“152. Marching in line: 1. Right (or left) turn, 2. March, 
3. Forward, 4. March, 5. Guide (right, left, or centre) * * * 
when the last man is on the line the fourth command is given, 
when all resume the full step. * * * 

“ During the turn the guide is without command on the 
pivot flank. The guide is announced on resuming the full 
step.” The fact is there are no movements in which the guide 
is announced in which he may or might not be “ (right, left, or 
centre),” except a number in which he may, or might, be 
“ (right or left).” For instances of the latter see paragraphs 
155, 158, 161, 162, 166, 167, 502, 503, 788, 792, 793. 

The guide during the formation of line is, or should be, 
known without command. Once the line is formed he should 
be “ (right, left or centre).” Paragrapli 431 says: ‘“ When the 
units form successively on the line they regulate toward the 
point of rest until the completion of the movement; the in- 
structor may caution guide centre as soon as the centre guide is 
confirmed in the new direction. These rules are general.” Why 
should he not caution, or rather command, Guzde right, as soon 
as the right guide “ is confirmed in the new direction,” if the 
guide is to be right, on the completion of the movement—and 
conversely? Paragraph 431 should be modified to provide for 
this, and to cover the turn (417, 152), which does not seem to 
come under it. 

The regulations provide that generally in forming line the 
guide shall be at the point of rest (152, 417, 431), also that once 
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the line is formed the guide, if not announced to the right or 
left, is centre without indication (409). How are the men in 
line, especially in extended order, to know when the line is 
formed, or when the guide becomes centre, if the guide is not 
announced ? 

Paragraph 702 says with reference to the squadron: “ When 
line, line of columns, or column of subdivisions is formed, the 
major, when necessary, announces the guide, if the marching 
is to be continued.” This in a vague way prescribes that when 
line is formed successively the guide for the line shall be an- 
nounced upon the completion of the movement. Is not this 
rule as much needed in the school of the troop as in that of the 
squadron, and should it not obtain also in the school of the 
squad? Regarding the deployment of the squadron from 
column of platoons, par. 763 says: “ The leading troop remains 
the base troop until changed by the major.” This would seem 
to contemplate a contravention of par. 702. It should be a gen- 
eral rule that the guide is announced upon the completion of 
every successive formation of line not terminating at the halt. 
With reference to minor deployments terminating at the halt, 
it seems unnecessary for the men to turn their heads and eyes 
towards the point of rest as soon as they arrive on-the line, and 
keep them in that position until the command Front, given 
after the last man has arrived. The dressing would be better, 
as well as easier, if done by command, the command being 
given when about half the men were on the line. 

Why should not the centre file be designated at the forma- 
tion of the squad for dismounted drill (131) as well as the cen- 
tre trooper at the formation of the squad for mounted drill 
(403)? 

At dismount drill the centre man is first designated when 
the squad is about to march in line (138), and the dismounted 
squad is practised in dressing on the centre without any desig- 
nation of the centre man (132). 

Marching on Points (60, 61) is very well as a means to 
teaching a man to march straight on ove foznt, but it is folly to 
try to make American soldiers believe that “they cannot march 
in a straight line without selecting two points in the desired 
direction and keeping them covered while advancing,” and to 
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get them to carry such pedantry into practice: They should be 
taught on the contrary that they can, and must, learn to march 
straight with but one point to guide them. Paragraph 61 
should read (the change is in italics) : “A distant and conspicu- 
ous landmark will next be selected as a point of direction; the 
recruit will be required to march upon it without an interme- 
diate point.” 

In marching in line (410) “ The instructor will impress 
upon the men that the alignment and interval can only be pre- 
served by uniformity of gait and by keeping the horses straight 
in the line of direction.” It is hardly consistent with these in- 
structions that in obliquing in line (415) “ The squad moves 
in a new direction regulating by the right, in a line parallel 
to the original front.” The instructions for obliquing in line 
should be substantially the same as for obliquing in /éne with 
intervals (321 *) : “ Each trooper turns his horse half right on 
an eighth of a circle and then moves at an angle of 45 degrees 
to his former direction.” 

No marching in line nor individual oblique, nor oblique by 
heads of columns (622), nor by subdivisions (631), can succeed 
unless the men rely for the gait and direction upon themselves 
individually rather than upon the guides or one another. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“In mounted movements the preparatory commands are 
more or less prolonged to insure their being heard; the com- 
mand of execution is always prolonged.” It is not always, nor 
is ordinarily necessary or advisable that the command of exe- 
cution be prolonged. This regulation might be amended by 
erasing the word “ preparatory ” in the first clause, and strik- 
ing out the whole of the second clause. 

One reads under the head of Extended Order, General Prin- 
ciples. ‘ 486.. Men in extended order fix their attention at the 
first word of command, the first note of the trumpet, or the first 
motion of the signal; the movement commences immediately 
upon the completion of the command, trumpet call, or signal ” ; 
and under the head of 7rumpet Calls, etc. (1130, page 465): 


* In the drill regulations the plate accompanying this paragraph represents 
the movement as executed from column of troopers. 
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“The drill signals include both the preparatory commands and 
the commands of execution; the last note is the command of 
execution ; the movement begins the instant the signal for exe- 
cution terminates.” Drill is supposed to be a preparation for 
battle. Let us imagine an attacking squadron arrived within 
striking distance of the enemy, and waiting for the trumpeter 
to get through his tooting before breaking into the charge. 
The men should be trained not to wait for the last note of the 
trumpet, but to ride, as it were, into the signal. 

The following sabre signals should be added to those given 
on pages 8 and 9g: 

Platoons—Extend the arm horizontally to the right or left, 
sabre pointing downward. 

Troops—Extend the arm horizontally to the right or left, 
sabre pointing upward. 

To signal Platoons Right turn (or column Right), Signal 
Platoons and change Direction to the Right. 

At a signal with the sabre the chiefs of subdivisions should 
give the proper commands orally, as they are required to do 
when a command is given by the trumpet (1130, page 465). 

“8 (d). In movements on right or left into line, the leading 
unit does not change the gait until it has completed its change 
of direction.” In executing 1. On right into line, 2. Trot, 3. 
MARCH, must not this principle be violated? Would it not be 
well to alter the foregoing paragraph by substituting for “change 
the gait,” reduce the gait ? 

Paragraph 36 gives the command 1. Route order, 2 MARCH, 
for the soldier. Paragraph 304 and 632 give the commands 
ROUTE ORDER and AT EASE for the trooper and troop. It would 
seem that if the command MARCH is needed in one case, it is in 
the other. 

Paragraph 36 and 38 give the command ATTENTION for the 
soldier. Paragraphs 1088 and 1095 give the commands, 1. 
Squadron, 2. ATTENTION, and 1. Sguadrons, 2. ATTENTION for 
the squadron and regiment respectively. Why should not the 
commands for the squadron and the regiment be similar to that 
for the squad or conversely ? 

Why should not the right face be executed on the right heel 
and the left face on the left heel in a mutually similar manner 
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(41)? There is no reason why the adout face for enlisted men 
should not answer for officers (42). 

Paragraph 5 says: “All movements on foot not specially 
excepted may be executed in the double time.” How mark 
time (57) and change step (59) are to be executed in double 
time needs some explanation. 

“6, All movements not specially excepted may be executed 
at the trot or gallop.” The fiction of the drill regulations that 
our cavalry can be taught to wheel by fours at the gallop had 
better be discarded, and the rule established that, being at the 
gallop and a command being given requiring wheeling by fours, 
the troopers come down to the trot, and upon the completion of 
the wheel, take up the gallop—without command. 

In paragraph 289 a saddle pocket is called a saddle bag. 
One way of carrying the lariat is sufficient ; the coil should be 
prescribed for all occasions. 

A squad is in line at the walk and is to ‘urn, with the pivot 
at the trot; what command should be given (6, 7, 417) ? 

A squad is in line at the gallop, and is to turn with the pivot 
moving at the rate of 8 miles an hour (481) and the squad 
upon the completion of the turn to continue moving at that 
rate; what command should be given, and how is it executed ? 

According to paragraph 29, ‘‘ When for purposes of instruc- 
tion, any movement is divided into motions or executed in 
detail, the command of execution determines the prompt execu- 
tion of the first motion, and the commands: 7wo, ‘hree, etc., 
that of the other motions, “ but according to paragraph 67 the 
men count in unison in a low tone, one at the end of the first 
motion, and two, three, etc., at the end of the other motions.” 
This would make the men count ove a little after the command 
of execution, and /wo, three, etc., a little after each number had 
been counted by the instructor. The men should not count 
one, they should give the command of execution with the in- 
structor, and count /wo, three, etc., in the proper cadence. 


THE MANUALS AND SABRE EXERCISES. 


The movements of the feet in loading (92) should like the 
kneeling, lying down, and rising, and the leg movements in 
fencing be taught first without arms (82, 253). 
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Why should the command be, 1. Sgwad, 2. Loan, for a dis- 
mounted squad armed with the carbine (92) and Loap for a dis- 
mounted squad armed with the pistol (184), or a mounted 
squad armed with the carbine (379) ? 

The Aneel (84) should be divided into two motions ; and 
the 1. Draw, 2. SABRE, (203) and the 1. Return, 2. SABRE, 
(208) into three, for the convenience of the instructor. 

In learning to salute with the hand, the soldier is instructed 
to “look toward the person to be saluted” (43). But he is 
taught to salute with the sabre and with the carbine, without 
glancing at the person whom he salutes (204, 214). Referring to 
officers passing in review, the drill regulations say (1039) “in 
saluting, they turn the head and look toward the reviewing of- 
ficer.”, How common it is, even in the Regular army, to see 


PLATE I. THE SALUTE WITH THE HAND. 
Cavalry Drill Regulations, page 21. 


chiefs of subdivisions passing a reviewing officer with their 
sabres at the present, and their heads straight to the front. Is 
it not equally common to see sentinels present arms to officers 
crossing their posts on their right or left, without looking at 
them? But for thisthey can hardly be blamed. There is noth- 
ing in the Guard Manual, the Army Regulations, or the Drill 
Regulations, requiring a sentinel to look towards the person 
whom he salutes. It should be an invariable rule for othcer and 
soldiers to do this, and the rule should expressly provide as 
paragraph 1039 does, that they “turn the head” and do not 
look out of the corners of their eyes as the man is presumably 
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doing in the illustration for the salute with the hand (Plate 1). 
In practicing the salute in ranks, with and without arms, the 
men should be required to look towards the instructor, or com- 
mander, as the person to be saluted. 

Is there any carbine salute with the piece at the order (113) ? 

Paragraph 77 of the Guard Manual says : 

“ An officer commanding a guard, marching his guard to or 
from the guard house, will salute all persons entitled to compli- 
ment from the guard (see Par. 252), first bringing his guard to 
Port Arms ; a non-commissioned officer marching a guard or 
relief will salute all officers in like manner.” 

And paragraph 323: 

“The commander of an armed party should have his com- 
mand at a port before returning the salute of a guard or sentinel, 
and until he has passed six paces beyond the sentinel or his post.” 

One exception to the latter rule is formed by the new guard 
when relieving the old, the pieces being carried at the right 
shoulder (Par. 1082, Cav. Drill Reg.). Why this exception ? 

“ 393. The commanding officer is saluted by all commis- 
sioned officers in command of troops or detachments. Troops 
under arms will salute as prescribed in drill regulations.” 

** 398. A non-commissioned officer or private in command 
of a detachment without arms, salutes all officers with the hand ; 
but if the detachment be on foot and armed with the rifle or 
carbine, he makes the rifle or carbine salute; and if armed with 
a sabre, he salutes with it.” 

In carrying out the foregoing Army Regulations, do the 
men in the detachment come to fort arms ,; if not, is there any 
particular position for their pieces and what is it? The only 
Drill Regulation that seems to bear on this question is the follow- 
ing one: “rorr. Honors, salutes, etc., to be paid by troops are 
prescribed in pars. 12, 389, to 404, inclusive, A. R., and pars. 252 
to 260, Manual of Guard Duty.” It will be observed that this 
regulation does not refer to paragraphs 77 and 323 of the Guard 
Manual. Suppose a captain (say an inexperienced volunteer), 
coming in from dismounted drill, his troop armed with the car- 
bine, that he meets his commanding officer, and salutes him with 
his carbine at the /eff shoulder, or trail arms, under what regu- 
lation, if any, could he be censured or criticised ? 
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It may be doubted whether the average reader makes head 
or tail out of the foliowing provisions (123) : 


“When the inspector again approaches the right, the first 
two men execute the first motion of inspection sabre; the first 
man, as the inspector comes in front of him, executes the 
second motion of inspection sabre; the second man, as the in- 
spector comes in front of him, executes the second motion of 
inspection sabre, the first man at this instant executing the 
third motion, and the third, the first motion; the first man then 
returns sabre, and unslings carbine. As the inspector comes in 
front of the other men the movements are executed successively, 
as just explained.” 


I would suggest the following substitute for this paragraph : 
“ When the inspector again approaches the right, the first man 
executes the first motion of inspection sabre (206). As the in- 
spector comes in front of him he executes the second motion, 
and as the inspector goes from in front of him, he executes the 
third motion. Each other man in the rank executes the first 
motion as the inspector comes in front of the man on his right, 
and proceeds as did the first man.” 

The instructions for the use of the sabre (198-226) abound 
in unnecessary dissimilarities of nomenclature. What is the 
use, for instance, of a Charge Sabre in the Manual of the Sabre 
(205), a 7zerce Point in the Sabre Exercise (227), and a Zzerce 
Thrust inthe Fencing Exercise (258)—all alike. The Fencing 
and Sabre Exercises should be consolidated into one course. 
The execution of /uspection Sabre (206) is impossible without 
doing one of three things: relaxing and changing the hold of 
the gripe, carrying the gripe to the front, or carrying it to the 
right, which should it be? 

“202. The hand is zz ézerce when it holds the gripe, back 
of the hand up; 7” guarte, when it holds the gripe, back of the 
hand down.” * * * 


“219. All cuts with the hand in “erce, when not executed 
by the numbers, are terminated with a half moulinet in bringing 
the sabre to the position of fort, in all cuts with the hand in 
qguarte the hand is kept in guarte to the finish and then quickly 
drawn back to the fort.” 
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PLATE 2. LEFT PARRY. 
Cavalry Drill Regulations, page 78. 


PLATE 3. LEFT LOW PARRY. 
Cavalry Drill Regulations, page 78. 


PLATE 4. GUARD. 
Cavalry Drill Regulations, page 81. 
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These paragraphs imply that in all cuts the hand is either 
in tierce or in quarte. In the Front Cut (235) it is in neither 
of these positions. The back of the hand is neither up nor 
down, but up azd down. It is not plain, therefore, whether 
this cut terminates with a moulinet or not. 

The /eft and /eft low parries (244, 245) do not sufficiently 
protect the left arm about the elbow (Plates 2 and 3). The 
right hand should be carried more to the left, and the left elbow 
more to the right. 

The illustration of Guard (Plate 4) does not show the arm 
sufficiently extended. 

“The cuts are made principally by movements of the 
wrist”? (256). One does not need much experience as a Sa- 
breur to know that in real fighting this is not the case. Why 
then have it so on the drill ground? The blows with the sabre 
should habitually be made with the whole arm, pivoting on the 
shoulder. 

FIRING. 


“1768. In the different firings, when the captain and chiefs 
of platoons are present, they will, at the first command, take po- 
sitions in rear of the line, corresponding to their positions in 
front (par. 576). They resume their posts at the command 
posts, given after the command cease firing.” 

The captain and chiefs of platoons should not wait for the 
first command of a firing (168-178) to take positions in rear of 
the line, but should do so at the command /oad (92) or ready 
(96, 98). 

“174. The command (or signal) cease firing is always used 
to stop the firing, and may be given at any time after the first pre- 
paratory command for firing, whether the firing has actually 
commenced or not. Zhzs rule ts general.” 

It should be expressly stated that the term Cease Firing is 
here used with three meanings : 

I. CEASE FIRING, 2. Lock, 3. PIECES (173). 

I. CEASE FIRING (683, 836). 

1. CEASE FIRING, 2. Lock, 3. PIECES, 4. Posts (168); that 
the latter command is not used unless the firing is stopped 
for a considerable period; and in extended order does not 
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always apply in that case; and that the command or signal 
CEASE FIRING will always be understood to include 2. Lock, 3. 
PIECES. 

It does not appear so plainly as it should that neither this 
paragraph nor any of the others under the title /vrzzgs (168- 
178) applies to the frzvgs with the pistol. Thése are included 
in the Manual of the pistol, though the /vrzmgs with the car- 
bine (168-178) are not included in the Manual of the carbine 
(68-126). 

It is not stated that in firing with the pistol as well as in 
firing with the carbine the post of the instructor is in rear of 
the line. 

“535. Volley firing is executed in extended order by the same 
commands and means as when in close order (par. 171).”” What 
is here said of volley firing is, or should be equally true of the 
other firings (172-178). This statement should be modified 
accordingly. 

“541. Volleys and collective fire are used against troops in 
close order at distances not exceeding,” etc. What is meant 
here by “ collective fire?”” The term is not to be found in the 
Index of the Drill Regulations, and it is safe to say that it does 
not occur anywhere else in the book. 

Paragraph 544 authorizes the use of combined sights from 
1000 yards and “ beyond ” downto 600 yards. The Firing Regu- 
lations (665) fixes the lower limit at roo0o yards, and the higher, 
it would seem, at 1200. As to the higher limit, however, this 
work is ambiguous. The portion of the Drill Regulations re- 
ferring to Fire Discipline (532 e¢ seg.) cannot be properly for- 
mulated until we have experiments with our own arms and men 
upon which to base a system of Fire Tactics, or Drill. What 
we now have under this head is necessarily a re-hash of princi- 
ples deduced from foreign experiments under foreign conditions 
more or less-antiquated. It may be remarked here that much 
might be done to improve our firing without any additional ex- 
penditure of ammunition, by: 

1. More thorough preliminary instruction (Chapter I, Firing 
Regulations). 

2. Alteration of the sights so that they will correct the aim 
for drift. 
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3. Improvement of the screw on the rear sight so that it will 
hold the slide in position. 

4. Use of the front sight covers. 

5. Use of noiseless powder. 

6. Proper training of officers in estimating distance, judg- 
ing of ground formation and position to be taken, kind of fire 
to be used, etc. 

7. More firing at will (Skirmish Firing, Chapter IV, Firing 
Regulations) in proportion to Volley Firing. 

If the volley firing were cut down three-fourths, and the sav- 
ing therefrom devoted to additional firing at will, the result 
would be a decided gain in effectiveness. 

In individual firing (195-213 Firing Regulations) and skir- 
mish firing (262-284 Firing Regulations) the conditions as to 
range, positions, and number of shots fired in each position at 
each range, should be the same. 

In this connection, attention is invited to certain points in 
our Firing Regulations for Small Arms, not referred to above. 
Those Regulations prescribe that the commands for the firing 
be “those prescribed in the Drill Regulations for firing a limited 
number of rounds at will” (274) and that each firing be termi- 
nated by the signal “Cease Firing” (265, 277). The firing is 
all by counted cartridges and rapid fire with magazine (176, 
178 Cavalry Drill Regulations). Now according to the drill 
regulations there is no command or signal “ Cease Firing” after 
firing counted cartridges. It is most important that the men 
should be habituated to stopping without command or signal 
when they have fired the designated number of cartridges. 
There should therefore be no command or signal “Cease Firing ” 
in the Small Arms Practice. The end of the period for firing 
might be designated by the signal “‘ Rise.” The first notes of 
the two signals should be 30 seconds apart, and firing allowed 
up to the last note of the second signal as at present. 

The Small Arms Firing Regulations say further that the 
squad will be deployed, advanced, and withdrawn “ according 
to the methods laid down in the Drill Regulations. * * * 
If more than one squad fire at the same time there will be an 
interval of at least 20 yards between targets of adjacent squads.” 
This contemplates an interval in the firing line between adjacent 
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squads, but according to the Drill Regulations there is no in- 
terval between adjacent squads deployed as skirmishers. Why 
need there be between target groups? 

The writer would like to substitute “ cartridge” for the ob- 
solete word “round” in the command: “Fire one (two or 
three) round, etc.” (176). 

An officer who has seen service in the Philippines informs 
the writer that the firing of counted cartridges has proved a 
failure with our men in that country ; that there were only two 
ways of effectually controlling their expenditure of ammunition, 
one by firing volleys, the other by firing at will for periods 
terminating when the proper number of cartridges was thought 
to have been fired. There doubtless will be, if there are not 
already, reports from our officers in the Philippines and from 
our representatives and other officers in the Transvaal and 
South Africa, that will throw much light upon this and 
kindred questions. 

THE SQUAD. 

Close Order.—The command given in 328 for forming 
column of troopers from line by the flank should read “dy the 
right (or left) flank” instead of “ by the right flank.” 

In forming righ? (or /eft) into dine from column of troopers 
the principles of paragraph 8 do not apply, according to par. 
329 ; and do apply, according to par. 441. 

The squad may advance from line in column of fours by 
the command Right forward, fours right (427, or in column of 
twos by the command Aight by twos (446), why should it not 
advance in column of troopers by some such command as Right 
by troopers? 

To effect a slight change of direction in column of fours or 
column of twos the command is /ncline to the right (or def?) 
(424, 439). Why should there not be a similar command for 
changing direction in column of troopers (323). 

The title Leading the Squad (492-497) is not readily under- 
stood. It means Sguad Leading, corresponding to Troop Lead- 
ing or Following in Trace, the command for which should be 
used as in the case of the troop (585). Squad leading should 
be practised in column as well as in line. 

There is no provision in the school of the trooper for 
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charging in close order with pistols (455) as there is in the 
school of the troop (638). Charging in close order with sabres, 
in the school of the trooper, the sabres are drawn at the halt 
(455). They should be drawn while advancing as they are in 
the school of the troop (642). In the charge as foragers with 
sabres, it is uncertain when the sabres are to be drawn (456). 

Extended Order.—“ 500. Before giving the command for 
marching, deploying, or assembling, or for increasing or dimin- 
ishing intervals, the instructor designates the centre trooper, 
and places himself two yards in iront of the trooper that is to 
be the base or guide, and indicates the direction.” 

The centre trooper having been designated when the squad 
was formed (403) it should not be necessary to designate him 
again during the drill. He should be number two of the centre, 
or right centre, set of fours when the squad is formed, and 
number two of the centre or left centre set when the squad 
faces about. 

Marching in line and in line of skirmishers, may the guide, 
or base, be any trooper, or skirmisher in the line, or must he 
be right, left, or centre (500, 506) ? 

It should be expressly stated, and not left to inference, that 
in line of skirmishers at the halt or on the march the post of 
the instructor is two yards in rear of the centre of the line 
(501, 502, 503, 506). 

The instructions for leading the squad given in paragraphs 
492-497 apply only to the squad in close order, and are there- 
fore out of place. They belong under the head of Close Order 
(412). A simple reference to them would suffice under the 
head of the Extended Order. 

Why should the squad in extended order be habituated to 
having the instructor place himself occasionally in front of the 
“base or guide” (500), a practice which, it would seem, does 
not obtain in the school of the troop, but this is one of the 
points on which the school of the troop is sadly vague (657- 
671). 

“ 505. Being deployed as skirmishers, to increase or dimin- 
ish intervals: 1. (so many) yards extend (or close), 2, MARCH. 
“ The skirmishers open from or close toward the base trooper.” 
It is not clear whether the base trooper is centre or may be 
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right or left or anywhere in the squad. It would seem that he 
should be right, left or centre, and that in addition to the com- 
mand above given there should be one: 1. Zo (so many) Yards 
extend (or close), 2. Gutde (right or left), 3. MARCH. 

A line of skirmishers is marching by the flank. It is to 
march in the opposite direction, What command should be 
given ? 

According to paragraphs 512 and 514 the rally is executed 
facing to the front ; according to paragraph 453 it “ may be in 
any direction.” There is no reason why the assembly and the 
rally should not be executed in any direction. In paragraph 
514 the words “ march forward” should be changed to “ con- 
tinue the march.” 

In rallying or assembling at the halt (512, 513) the base 
trooper should have to advance six yards and halt, as in increas- 
ing or diminishing intervals (505). Upon rallying the troopers 
should a/ways count fours, the command being given by the 
instructor. 

Paragraph 514 describes the “assembly or rally” on the 
march. The words “or march” should be stricken out, and 
this paragraph merged in paragraph 513, which describes the 
assembly. The rally on the march is described in paragraph 
512. 

In case of assembly the base trooper is designated as in 
paragraph 500; that is, the instructor takes post two yards in 
front of him. Should this base trooper be centre (494) or 
right (403), or may he be any trooper? In the rally, the first 
trooper to place himself in rear of the instructor should be the 
base. 

The rally and the assembly should be explained in each 
school under the head of close order, and should be the same for 


extended order as for close order. 
In line of skirmishers the assembly is executed at the 


trot without the command /ro/ being given (513). In line of 
squads or platoons it is executed at the walk unless the com- 
mand /ro¢ is given (7, 675). Why this contrast? Is it not a dis- 
tinction without a difference ? 

In dismounting to fight on foot (525) there should be no 
action right or action /eft. The men should always form on the 
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left of the horses, the command being simply TO FIGHT ON 
FOOT. 

The charge in extended order is that of foragers, whether 
made from line of foragers (456) or line of skirmishers (518). 
What then is the use of a line of foragers with intervals of three 
yards as distinct from a line of skirmishers with the normal in- 
terval of four yards? The essential difference between the two 
lines is that the former uses the pistol or sabre (456, 518), but 
not the carbine; and the latter the pistol or carbine, but not the 
sabre (489). Though the separate commands be retained, there 
should be more similarity in their execution. For instance, 
the intervals might be the same, and the foragers might habit- 
ually Razse pistol as the skirmishers Advance Carbine without 
command (456, 489). They should draw sabres first, and have 
them hanging to their wrists when they use their pistols. 

“529. * * * ‘The deployment and movements, in ex- 
tended order dismounted, are made by the same commands and 
on the same principles as when mounted (501-518) conform- 
ably to the principles of the school of the soldier (130, 499), 
except the interval is two yards, unless otherwise designated in 
the command by the instructor.” 

One would think from the foregoing regulation that in dis- 
mounted movements the quick time is used in lieu of the 
walk (mounted) and the double time in lieu of the /ro¢ or 
gallop ; that, for instance, in deploying as skirmishers (501 
503, 667-671) the base trooper moves in quick time, and the 
other troopers in double time; but one is filled with doubt on 
this point by the following “General Principle” (19). 

“19. Movements in extended order dismounted are executed 
by the same commands and means as when mounted, conform- 
ing to the principles prescribed for dismounted drill ; the move- 
ments are executed in quick time unless the command doudle 
time be given.” 

The last clause should be replaced by the following one: 
“ The quick time takes the place of the walk; and the double 
time of the trot and gallop. In increasing and diminishing 
intervals (505), rallying (512), and assembling (513), the 
base skirmisher does not advance unless the movement is con- 


tinuous.” 
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In paragraph 529 (above) the word zx/erval is improperly 
used with the meaning of /ront and interval (page 6, Drill 
Regulations). This appears from the following provisions in 
the school of the troop (extended order) : 


“686. In forming line of platoons dismounted, the interval 
between the platoons is about 25 yards. In forming line of 
squads, dismounted, the interval is about 12 yards.” 

A platoon mounted numbers 24 files and dismounted 18 
files. Paragraph 686 gives a front and interval per file of 
about 2 yards, but an zx/erval of only about 1% yards (529). 
The interval between platoons would have to be about 35, and 
between squads about 18 yards in order to give an interval of 
about 2 yards between files (529). The front of a file is taken 
as 22 inches, and the interval between files in close order, as 2 
inches (130, 499). In paragraph 529 the word “two” should 
be changed to “1%.” 


THE TROOP. 


Close Order.—“ 563. The captain may require the chiefs 
of platoons to repeat such commands as are to be immediately 
executed by their platoons.” 

This provision seems to apply both to platoon movements, 
such as Platoons Right Turn (600), Platoons Right Front into 
Line (619), etc., and to troop movements such as Forward 
March, Troop Halt, Right Front into line, from column of fours 
(582), Right turn, from line (587), etc. 

It should apply only to troop movements. For platoon 
movements, the chiefs of platoons should have to give their 
particular commands. 

In giving commands for platoon movements, the chiefs of 
platoons should not use the prefix or preparatory command 
Platoon. In repeating the commands for troop movements they 
should use the preparatory command 7700p, when the commands 
might otherwise be mistaken as for platoon movements. The 
preparatory command Zroop would be necessary, for instance, 
if the troop were in column of fours and the command of the 
captain: Right Front into Line. It would not be necessary if 
the troop were in line and the command of the captain: For- 
ward March or Fours Right. In troop movements the chiefs of 
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platoons do not command their platoons as units, but aid the 
captain in commanding the troop as a unit. 

For instance, being in column of fours, if the captain com- 
mands: Ox right into line (582, 432), each chief of platoon 
commands: TZyroop, On right into line; if the captain com- 
mands: Ox right into line, platoon column of fours (616), the 
chief of the leading platoon commands: Forward Column 
Right; the chief of each rear platoon, Forward. 

The regulations do not require the centre troopers of the 
squads to be designated while the troop is in close order ; they 
do not require the centre troopers of the platoon to be desig- 
nated until the troop forms column of platoons (596), nor the 
centre trooper of the troop, until the troop is about to march in 
line (584). These designations should be made at the forma- 
tion of the troop (572). The centre trooper of a platoon, like 
that of a squad, should be number two of the centre or right 
centre set of fours at the formation of the platoon, and of the 
centre (or left centre) set of fours, when the platoon faces about. 
He should thus be the same trooper throughout the drill. The 
centre trooper of the troop should be the centre trooper of the 
centre platoon or left trooper of the right centre platoon, accord- 
ing as the number of platoons is odd or even (669). If even 
the centre trooper should be designated every time line is 
formed. 

“575. In case of alarm or surprise, /o horse is sounded. The 
men then saddle, pack, bridle, and mount with the utmost celer- 
ity, and repair to the place of assembly, which is always 
previously designated. * 

“ 1130, page 464, Zo horse ; the signal for the men to pro- 
ceed under arms to their horses, saddle, mount, and assemble at 
a designated place as quickly as possible ; * * _ 

If the former of these paragraphs is correct, the latter should 
require the saddles to be packed. 

In Zroop Leading in line (585) the guidon keeps eight 
yards in rear of the captain, who regulates both the gait and 
the direction. The chiefs of platoons keep their positions with 
reference to the captain. Zroop Leading should be practiced 
in column, the chief of the leading platoon, keeping three yards 
in rear of the captain, and following in his trace. 
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Why should not the column of platoons effect a slight 
change of direction (607) by the command /ncline to the right, 
as does the column of twos (439), column of fours (424), and 
column of troops (729), and why should not the troop in line 
(584) do so as well as the squad and squadron in line (411, 
709) ? 

Marching in column of platoons, the guide of each platoon 
in rear of the first preserves “ the proper distance ” from the pla- 
toon in his front (601). Marching in column of troops the dis- 
tance between troops is preserved in each rear troop by the chief 
of the base platoon, the guide keeping two yards in rear of such 
chief of platoon (727,584). Whatever advantage there may be 
in this difference of method, it is more than counterbalanced by 
its disadvantage. The guide should in each case keep two 
yards in rear of the chief of platoon. 

In forming line to the right from column of platoons and 
advancing (611) the pivot troopers shouid be required to dress 
during the turn towards the point of rest. The same rule 
should apply with more force to the similar formation of line 
from column of troops (731). 

“625. Being in march: 1 Right (or Left) turn, 2 MARCH. 
Executed according to the principles of the turn and advance 
(pars. 417, 587).” 

“Being in March” would seem to mean “ being at any 
gait.” But the description of the movement makes it mean 
“ being at the walk.” There is nothing said about its execu- 
tion being at the trot or gallop, or the command being trot or 
gallop. Being at the walk, what command should be given to 
execute the movement with the pivot at the trot ? 

Advancing in line preparatory to the charge, mounted: 
“If the pistol be used, the captain, accompanied by his 
trumpeter, takes post in centre of the troop or on either flank 
before commanding: 1. Razse, 2. Pistot. The chiefs of 
platoons drop into the rank opposite their places (638).” ‘There 
should be a command such as “ OFFICERS IN RANK,” at which 
room should be made for them. The officers should resume 
their former posts at the command Posts. There should be 
the command “GUIDON IN RANK” to be used in case the 
guidon is to act as guide (638). If the captain is in the centre, 
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he should be the guide, regulating the gait and the direction. 
It is a question whether the trumpeter accompanying him (638 
above) should be in the rank. 

“The guide follows directly in the trace of the leader 
(638).”. When does he commence to do this, and should not the 
command be given for it? (585.) 

“The rally and assembly ate repeated by all officers and 
leaders ” (639). They should also be repeated by all trum- 
peters, so should the charge (953). The same may be said of 
all commands or signals of the captain in the mé/ée, pursutt or 
retreat (451-453). 

The command, 1. 70 the charge, 2. MARCH (642, 784, 836) is 
objectionable on account of its liability to be mistaken for the 
command CHARGE. 

In the charge as foragers with sabres it is uncertain when 
sabres are to be drawn (643, 639, 456). 

There should be something said about the posts of officers, 
principal guides, etc., in line of foragers (643, 644, 639). 

Extended Order.—Patagraph 649 provides that one trum- 
peter accompanies the captain. What becomes of the other? 
The posts of the chiefs of squads and platoons should be stated 
or referred to in this connection. They are given- in paragraph 
656 and 657. 

“658. The troop, when deployed, charges, dismounts, and 
mounts, as prescribed for the squad, substituting /roop for sguad 
in the commands and explanations.” 

Here as in certain other places in the Drill Regulations, it 
is not clear whether the word “ deployed” (or “ extended ”’) in- 
cludes line of groups or is applied to line of skirmishers only. 

In line of skirmishers the only element of movement or 
manceuvre is the skirmisher. There is no proper interval be- 
tween squads, platoons, troops, or squadrons, other than the 
average interval between skirmishers. In line of skirmishers 
there is but one guide, there are no guides for fractions of the 
line; in the troop, no squad or platoon guides ; in the squad- 
ron, no troop guides (709), in the regiment, no squadron guides, 
etc. So far as there is any dressing or alignment (490), it is all 
on or towards one point. 

The normal interval between skirmishers is 4 yards (499). 
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The normal interval between groups is the space which, together 
with the front of a normal group, is necessary to the deployment 
of such a group into line of skirmishers with normal intervals 
between the skirmishers. It should be considered, however, 
that the zorma/ interval is not the Aroper interval except be- 
tween normal groups. If the groups are abnormal, the inter- 
vals between them should be correspondingly so. The proper 
interval or number of yards between groups is determined by 
multiplying the number of files in a group by four. Nice cal- 
culation in this matter would be out of place, but the group 
leaders should note roughly the average size of the groups and 
determine the intervals between groups accordingly. In deploy- 
ing as skirmishers the troopers should correct errors of interval 
between groups by distributing themselves evenly over the 
whole extent of such interval. It should be specially impressed 
upon them that they must connect with the groups adjoining 
their own. 

In forming line of platoons (or squads) from column of fours 
at the halt, no command 77o/ being given, the several platoons 
(or squads) are required, it would seem, to form front into line 
at the trot, and approach the line in line. It would be better as 
a rule for them to approach the line in column, and form line at 
the walk, if at all (662). 

There is no provision for forming line of squads from line of 
platoons or line of platoons from line of squads, nor for forming 
line of platoons or squads from line of platoons in column of 
fours. 

“667. Being in line of platoons or squads: 1. As skirmish- 
ers, 2. MARCH, or I. As skirmishers, 2. Guide right (or left), 3. 
Marcu. Each platoon deploys as skirmishers (par. 501 or 
502).” 

Here are practically three modes of deployment, any one of 
which would suffice, and be preferable to the three. 

“666. The captain commands: 1. Line of platoons (or 
squads), 2. Guide right (or left), 3. MARCH. The leading pla- 
toon executes left front into line, and moves to the front; the 
other platoons are conducted opposite their intervals, form left 
front into line, and move forward abreast of the base platoon. 
The principles of par. 8 apply.” 
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If it is contemplated that the deployments “left front into 
line” shall be executed at the trot (as seems to be the case), it 
should be so stated. 

The description of the Assembly (675).gives rise to questions 
similar to those considered in connection with the assembly of 
the squad. Is the base centre (513) or right (570) ? 

The command for changing direction and advancing in line 
of groups or skirmishers is given in paragraph 680 as 1. Zroop 
right (or left or right half or left half) turn, 2. MARCH. What 
is the need of the word Zroop (510, 625, 771) ? 

There should be some reference in the school of the troop 
to the firings dismounted as well as instructions for their exe- 
cution mounted (683, 684). Ifthe enemy is on the right and 
dismounting to fight on foot (687) must take place on the left 
of the horses, as already suggested, the troop should form 
column of platoons or partially execute this movement, to the 
right, before dismounting. 

Being in line of groups, to dismount to fight on foot : 

“690. The captain commands: TO FIGHT ON FOOT. The 
group leaders dismount their groups to fight on foot so as to 
form as in paragraph 525, facing theenemy. TZhey thereupon 
form line or remain in column at their discretion (662).” 

The italics are mine. They seem to be necessary to ex- 
press the meaning of the text. The meaning may be that the 
groups dismount facing in any direction, and then form (in line 
or in column) facing the enemy. The latter would seem to be 
the preferable method. It may be expressed by substituting 
“and” for “so as to” in the last line of paragraph 690, and 
adding to the paragraph the words “if not already so formed.” 

This paragraph further provides that “‘ The led horses of 
each platoon are moved to cover in rear of the platoon, or all 
are assembled by direction of the captain.” The meaning of 
the first clause seems to be that if in line of squads, the horses 
of the squads are assembled by platoons as they go to the rear, 
if not before. ‘691. During the deployment, if the captain 
commands: TO FIGHT ON FOOT, each subdivision on the line, 
or as soon as it arrives on the line, dismounts to fight on foot, 
and falls in so as to extend its front from the point of rest. Zhzs 
rule ts general.” 
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This paragraph seems to contemplate that the dismounted 
men do not form asin paragraph 525, but go directly from their 
horses to their places in rank. This single departure from the 
normal method seems uncalled for and unwise. 

Paragraph 693 provides that “ if deployed as skirmishers 
the troopers after mounting resume their places on the skirmish 
line without further command.” The horses are supposed to 
come up by platoons to their several platoons of riders. If the 
formation be line of groups, the platoons or squads should, 
when mounted, resume their places on the line without com. 
mand. If the horses are assembled, the captain assembles the 
troop, and mounts it. Having mounted, the platoons face to 
the front, and await the commands of the captain. 

“694. At the command or signal TO HORSE, each platoon 
leader marches his platoon to the rear and the led horses are 
conducted quickly to meet the men ; the captain may assemble 
or rally the troop, or close intervals if necessary. Each platoon 
is mounted as soon as it reaches the led horses.” 

The quickest way of executing this movement is for the 
horses to go directly to the men, by platoons. If when the 
movement commences the horses are assembled and the men 
extended, the horses should diverge and the men converge to- 
wards their objectives without command from the captain. 

The troop, it seems, does not dismount on the skirmish line. 
What then is the use of so doing in the school of the squad 
(520, 521)? It would seem that this exercise should have a 
place in both schools or in neither. 

The school of the troop affords no practice in firing counted 
volleys, nor in advancing by rushes, both of which are called for 
in the school of the squadron (833). 


THE SQUADRON. 


Close Order.— 699. Captains repeat such of the commands 
as are to be immediately executed by their troops, as forward, 
fours right, march, halt, etc.; they do not repeat the major’s 
commands in executing the manual, nor those commands which 
are not essential to the execution of a movement by their troops, 
as close column, deploy column, etc.” 

Should commands for simultaneous movements by platoons. 
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like Platoons, Right turn be repeated by the captains and chiefs 
of platoons? It would seem that they should be repeated by 
the chiefs of platoons and not by the captains. Changing 
direction in line of platoon columns of fours (749) no com- 
mands should be given by the captains. Changing direction 
in columns of fours or of platoons no command should be 
given by any captain but that of the leading troop. ‘The 
guides of the rear troops follow in the trace of those preceding 
them. 

A few days ago I was required to command a squadron at 
review, and in preparing for the event wanted to inform myself 
as to the post of the major in a column of platoons. Not find- 
ing this information under the head of Sguwadron Review (1037- 
1042), I turned for it to Movements by Platoons (761) in the 
school of the squadron. Not finding it there, I thought I 
might find a clue or reference to it in connection with the for- 
mation of column of troops (726, 727). I was again disap- 
pointed. Finally hunting through the generalities introductory 
to this part of the Drill Book, I came upon the following state- 
ment under the heading “ Posts of the Major, Adjutant, and 
Sergeant-Major.” The italics are mine. 

“705. In line or line of columns, the major is 30 yards in 
front of the centre ; 2 column and in double column of fours, he 
is opposite the centre, 30 yards from the column, on the side of 
the guide ; if the guide be centre, he takes post on either flank.’ 

After mature consideration, I concluded that the part in 
italics means “ in column of any kind, including double column 
of fours.” I got my information, but at an immoderate cost I 
thought, of time and trouble. 

To Rest and Dismiss the Squadron.—* 708. ‘The squadron 
is rested and called to atéention as in pars. 304, 305, and 632.” 
This paragraph should refer to paragraph 581, in which it is 
said “the chiefs of platoons dismount, and at the command 
REsT may leave their places. When resting in the squadron, 
are the platoon commanders, and are the troop commanders 
and the major, allowed to “leave their places”? Officers 
should be required to remain at their posts when their men are 
required to remain in rank, and no officer should be allowed by 
the regulations to leave his post without the permission of his 
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immediate superior as long as the superior himself is required 
to remain at his post. ‘ 

Our organization does not provide for a squadron band, but 
the band is referred to in connection with the squadron (1037, 
page 402, 1037, 1101). Moreover the squadron has trumpeters, 
who may be united into a corps of field music whose post, 
movements, and duties, are in the absence of the band, the 
same as those prescribed for the band. There should therefore 
be something said regarding the place of the band in line, and 
its mode of getting there (854,1005). On the latter point there 
seems to be no regulation except the following one under the 
head of Guard Mounting (1058). ‘ The band takes post on the 
parade so that the left of its front rank shall be 16 yards to the 
right of the guard when the latter is formed.” It seems to be 
customary for the band, if there is one, to be the first organiza- 
tion on the line. This does not seem regular except when the 
point of rest is on the right. Forming on the left or centre, 
the band should habitually be the last organization to arrive on 
the line. 

The drill regulations should prescribe when the band plays 
in the course of each regular ceremony. It is customary for 
the band to play at the formation of the squadron, regiment, 
or guard (706, 858, 1058), but there is no express authority 
therefor in the regulations. 

“706. The troops being formed and mounted on the 
ground designated, Adjutant’s Call is sounded,” etc. This para- 
graph should be amended by interpolating the following words 
after the word “designated”: ‘ The captains and principal 
musicians having been notified of their respective commands in 
line, and whether the line is to be formed on the right, left, or 
centre troop.” 

Squadron Leading (710) should be similar to troop leading 
(585), the command being the same as for the latter. The 
captain of the base troop should follow in trace of the major, 
and the captains of the other troops regulate on the captain of 
the base troop and the major. 

Paragraph 721 provides for the formation of column of 
twos and troopers, but there is no provision for the execution 
of any movement in either formation. The following regula- 
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tion is suggested as a substitute for the forementioned para- 
graph: ‘In accordance with the principles of the school of 
the troop, the squadron in column of fours forms column of 
twos and troopers, and reforms column of twos and fours, and 
in column of fours, twos or troopers, advances, halts, obliques, 
changes direction, and marches to the rear. ‘The word squad- 
ron is substituted for ¢voop in the commands.” 

Deploying front into line from the halt, no command 
being given, the several troops should advance until opposite 
their places at a distance of 30 yards and deploy, at the 
walk. The drill regulations prescribe that the deployments 
within the several troops be executed at the /vo/, if in 
column of fours (725); and at the walk, if in column of 
platoons (763). They had better be at the walk in both 
cases. 

In the deployment from column of fours as at present 
executed and in similar movements (724, 752, 765, 766, 767) 
where is the guide of each troop as it approaches the line in 
line ? 

“749, The mass, line of fours or [of] platoon column[s] 
of fours, advances, halts, obliques, marches to the rear, [and] 
by the flank, and changes direction (par. 625), by. the com- 
mands and means prescribed for the troop.” The interpo- 
lations (in brackets) seem necessary to bring out the mean- 
ing. Does the obliquing referred to in this paragraph include 
the oblique by heads of columns (736, 622)? If so, can the 
mass, obliquing by heads of columns, form line in an ob- 
lique direction as the line of fours does (737)? Can the 
line of platoon column of fours? If so, what commands are 
given ? 

“-osr. 1. Right (or left) front into line, 2. TROT, 3. 
MARCH. 

The left troop moves to the front, and when it has advanced 
troop distance, forms right front into line [¢ro¢]. The other 
troops move [at the trot] by the shortest route, and form line 
abreast of the troops already on the line (par. 725). The 
principles of par. 8, b, c, e, and f apply.” 

The interpolations in brackets are intended as suggestions 
of amendments to the foregoing paragraph. 
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Par. 764 gives the normal and the full interval in line of 
platoon columns, but nowhere in the text, except in closing and 
extending interval, is there any distinction between line with 
normal and line with full interval. The formation of line of 
platoon columns to the right (or left) (765) and the formation 
on right (or left) into line of platoon columns (766) would 
seem to contemplate the normal interval only, and the forma- 
tion of echelon of platoon columns (779, 780) the full interval 
only. 

Paragraph 780 says “The squadron in echelon of platoon 
columns, or of troops in columns of fours, * * * * 
forms line of columns by the same commands and means 
as when the subdivisions are in line.” The italics are mine. 
What are the commands here referred to, for forming line 
of columns from echelon of lines? I have been unable to 
find any. 

Regarding the line of platoon columns (764-771) there are 
no instructions for advancing, and marching to the rear, as 
there are for the mass, line of fours, and line of platoon columns 
of fours (749). 

Why should the formation of column of platoons from line 
of platoon columns take place from the halt only (772)? Is 
there no obliquing by heads of columns in line of platoon col- 
ums (full intervals) (764, 702)? If there is, why should not 
the line of platoon columns with normal intervals or obliquing 
by heads of columns form column of platoons by commands 
and means similar to those used in forming column of fours 
from mass or obliquing by heads of columns (748) ? 

In marching in line of platoon columns of fours are the 
guides of the several troops centre as in marching in line (709, 
596) ? 

Being in column of twos or troopers, to form line to the 
right or left, the commands are: Ox right (or /ef/t) into line 
(443) and Right (or left) into line (441). Being in column of 
fours, to mass to the right or left, the commands are: Ox right 
or /eft) into mass (745), and 1. Mass to the right (or Jef) 
(747). Why should not each of these commands be similar to 
the corresponding command in the school of the trooper? The 
same question may be asked respecting the two commands for 
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line of platoon columns to the right or left: Ox right (or deft) 
into line of platoon columns (766) and line of platoon columns to 
the right (or left) (765)? If the present commands in the 
school of the squadron are retained, the commands in the school 
of the trooper, which obtain also in forming line from column 
of twos and troopers in the school of the troop, and squadron, 
and higher schools—should be Ox right (or left) into line, and 
Line to the right (or left). 

According to paragraphs 782 and 951 “‘ The weak points of 
a line or column are the flanks.” This unsound and dangerous 
dictum should be stricken from the drill book or revised to read 
as follows: “ The weak points of a line are the flanks; and of 
a column, the head and rear.” 

There is no rally for the squadron after a charge and mé/ée ; 
the only way to reform the squadron is to assemble the trum- 
peters, sound the assembly and adjutant’s call, and proceed 
according to paragraph 704. There should be a squadron rally ; 
each troop, moving by the shortest route, should arrive upon 
the squadron line about as its rally is completed, and take posi- 
tion there regardless of its original position. If no squadron 
rally be provided there should be an assembly of the squadron 
by the signals Sguadrons and Assembly (Drill Signals 35 and 
Trumpet Calls 9), or adjutant’s call sounded without uniting 
the trumpeters. Paragraph 1130 (near the bottom of page 
464) says that the trumpeter of the guard or orderly trum- 
peter may “sound the assemd/y when the trumpeters are 
not united.” This authority should include the Adjutan?’s 
Call. 

Paragraph 783 prescribes exercises for the squadron acting 
alone. There should be some reference in that connection to 
the squadron as acting in the regiment. 

Extended Order.—F¥or deploying into line of groups or skir- 
mishers from line (788, 795) the commands should be the same 
as in the school of the troop (660, 663). The deployment from 
line of fours or mass (793, 796) suggests for the school of the 
troop, if not for that of the squadron, a deployment from line 
of platoon columns of fours. The commands for deploying 
from a line of columns should be the same as for deploying 
from line. 
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Can the reader account for discrimination such as this: 
THE PRINCIPLES OF PARAGRAPH 8 
Apply | Do not apply 
Deploying from line into line | Deploying from line of fours or 
of groups (788) or as skir-| mass into line of group (793) 


mishers (795), | or_as skirmishers (796), 

Deploying from’ column or! Deploying from column or 
double column, of fours, into double column of fours as 
line of groups (792, 800). | skirmishers (798, 800). 


In deploying into line of groups or as skirmishers from mass 
(793, 796) the base troop should be required to advance troop 
distance before commencing the movement (751). 

Paragraph 797 says: “ Being in line of groups, or while such 
line is forming, the major deploys the skirmishers as explained 
for the troop (par. 668).” The cases of the troop and the 
squadron are not exactly similar, and this provision is conse- 
quently vague. In the troop the groups arrive separately upon 
the troop line; in the squadron they do not arrive separately 
upon the squadron line. They arrive separately upon the troop 
lines, and arrive upon the squadron line by troop. It should 
be expressly stated whether, while forming line of groups, a 
group deploys as skirmishers on arriving on the troop line or 
the groups of each troop deploys as the troop arrives on the 
squadron line. The former would seem to be the method con- 
templated. The rear troops arrive by this method in line of 
skirmishers upon the squadron line. 

The clauses in brackets seem necessary interpolations in the 
following paragraph, 796: 

“ Being in line of fours or in mass: 1. As skirmishers, 2. 
On (such) troop, 3. Guide left (or right), 4. MARCH. The base 
troop [advances troop distance, and] deploys (par. 671); [the 
troop on its left gains ground to the right or left until opposite 
its position, when it deploys ;] the others gain their intervals to 
the right and left and deploy (par. 793).” 

The deployment of the double column of fours into line of 
groups is described under the heading Zo deploy as skirmishers 
(800) and not referred to under the appropriate heading 7a form 
line of platoons (or squads) (788, 794). 
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According to paragraph 801 the command for increasing or 
diminishing intervals on a certain squad would be: “ Ox (such) 
squad (such) troop to (so many) yards,” etc. Paragraph 565 
says: ‘“ The squads, while in rank with the troop, are desig- 
nated as right squad, first platoon, left squad first platoon, etc.; 
when in extended order or detached, each squad may be desig- 
nated by the name of the non-commissioned officer in command 
for the time being; e. g., Sergeant (or corporal) ’s squad.” 
If this regulation does not apply in the school of the squadron, 
what interpretation is to be placed upon the word “such ” in 
parenthesis before the word “squad” in the command above 
quoted ? 

The command for increasing or diminishing intervals in the 
school of the squadron and in the school of the troop (672) 
should be: 1. Zo (so many) yards extend (or close), 2. MARCH, 
or 2. Guide right (or éeft), 3. MARCH, the extension or contrac- 
tion being based in the first case on the centre trooper; and in 
the second, on the right or left trooper—of the squadron. 

Describing the Assembly paragraph 802 says, “ The cap- 
tains assemble or rally their troops.” The italics are mine. 
Why rally? 

It should be stated that the platoons need not be in their 
normal, or original order, in the several troops. 

The question again arises, what determines the base for the 
assembly in each troop? The command being 1. Ox (such) 
troop, 2. Assemble, 3. MARCH, doés the designated troop assem- 
ble on its centre (513) or on its right (570)? and does each 
other troop assemble on its centre or right or on the flank next 
the designated troop ? 

Paragraph 805 provides for a change of front on a flank or 
interior troop, from line of groups or line of skirmishers, and 
from the halt or on the march. It says, “the designated troop 
changes direction to the right (par. 680). The other troops 
are marched to the front or rear so as to conform to the new 
alignment.” This seems to mean that each troop moves as a 
unit under the command of its captain. But a careful consid- 
eration of paragraph 680 and of the spirit of our extended order 
drill in general suggests that the second sentence quoted above 
should read as follows: “The groups or skirmishers of the 
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other troops march so as to conform to the new alignment.” 
This movement should be practiced in the schools of the troop 
and of the squad. 

“823. The fighting front, on the offensive, dismounted, 
shonld rarely exceed one-half the front of the squadron when 
mounted and in line. This should include a space of from 24 
to 48 yards between the squadrons.”” The space referred to in 
the last sentence is the interval between squadrons in the for- 
mation, or assembly, of the regiment dismounted. It seems too 
large, considering that the interval between mounted squadrons 
is only 16 yards (858). Is the latter interval too small ? 

Paragraph 995 should show plainly whether the duties of 
stable sergeant are performed by the quartermaster sergeant or 
by some other non-commissioned officer. This paragraph does 
not recognize the stable orderly prescribed in par. 331 of the 
guard manual. 

At troop inspection: “ Should the inspector be other than 
the captain, the captain prepares the troop for inspection, and 
awaits the orders of the inspector. Upon the approach of the 
inspector the captain at his post in front of the guidon, salutes 
him” (1098). Why should not the major at squadron inspec- 
tion (rror) and the colonel at regimental inspection (1103) be 
governed by similar regulations? It seems to be left to the 
judgment and disposition of these officers to determine whether 
the inspector shall be saluted or not. 

Paragraph 1115 should be’ amended so as to abolish the use- 
less practice of coloring troops, and conform in the mode of 
branding the G. O. No. 62, 1897, H. Q. A.; and the trumpet 
calls should be supplemented by the one for route order an- 
nounced in G. O. No. 69, 1897, H. Q. A. 
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SMOKY POWDER AND SPRINGFIELD RIFLES.—WHY 
THEY WERE FURNISHED OUR VOLUNTEERS. 


By GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


Nos—nos—dico operte—nos senatus populusque desumus.’’—CiCERO ( paraphrased). 


VERY American schoolboy knows the famous phrase of 

a great American orator, “I have but one lamp by 

which my feet are guided, and that is the lamp of ex- 
perience’ ; and probably a very large percentage of American 
youth have expatiated, from the school or college platform, 
upon the same thought expressed in the maxim “ Experientia 
docet.” But while the value of experience has been duly im- 
pressed upon the American people of all sorts, kinds, conditions, 
and ages, and while all recognize that value in theory, yet any 
candid American citizen must admit that on not a few grave 
occasions, the maxim quoted above has been, in practice, either 
wholly ignored or most defectively applied. For example: 
We passed through a tremendous struggle in 1861-65. We 
cominitted the faults of undertaking grave enterprises with 
inadequate means ; of rejecting the advice of military men upon 
military matters and acting in such matters, upon the opinions 
of civilians ; of appointing lawyers and politicians to the com- 
mand of armies; of expecting the performance of impossi- 
bilities ; of wondering why campaigns, whose success demanded 
a year’s hard marching and harder fighting, were not success- 
fully finished, off-hand, in a month or so; and of blaming the 
Executive, and particularly the War Department, for things for 
which we—the American people ourselves—were alone re- 
sponsible. Well, all these faults, and others beside them, were 
committed during the great war; and when the war was draw- 
ing to a close we saw our shortcomings and resolved upon 
amending our ways. Never again would we be caught with 
inadequate supplies of arms and inadequate means for raising, 
mobilizing, equipping, and supplying large armies ; never again 
would we ignore the advice of military men on military sub- 
jects; no more should Executive action be hampered or 
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rendered impossible by legislative inaction; and no longer 
would the shortcomings of the people themselves be laden upon 
the back of some unhappy scapegoat of a military bureau or 
ariny department. No; all would be changed. We would te- 
form. In the summer of 1865 it was resolved by every right- 
minded citizen that thereafter, if the game of war had ever to 
be played again, the players on our side should be well selected 
and should be equipped with everything that professional skill 
decided they ought to have. 

Alas for our good intentions. They served but as so many 
paving stones on the downward path of humiliation and dis- 
satisfaction. Another war broke out. It was far less momen- 
tous, far less prolonged, far less bloody, and far less destructive 
to us than the tremendous contest of 1861; and yet the out- 
break of a war with a weak power found us unprepared with a 
proper system for increasing our army, unprovided with an ade- 
quate supply of modern arms, and, above all and worst of all, 
unprepared to assume the blame of these deficiencies and ready, 
only, to fasten, blindly and ignorantly, upon some man or set 
of men, the censure which we ourselves should have borne. 
Cicero said, frankly, when the republic seemed to be in danger, 
“ Nos—nos dico aperte—nos consules desumus.” We Amerti- 
cans should be prepared to say, with the same frankness and 
with greater truth, ‘“‘ We—we, the people—we say it openly— 
we, the people are wanting.” 

These thoughts have been suggested by an article on “ Small 
Arms and Ammunition,” in the MILITARY SERVICE INSTITU- 
TION JOURNAL for January, 1899, by a field officer of the Ord- 
nance Corps, United States army. His views are entitled to 
the highest consideration and respect, and the conclusions 
reached by him should be most carefully weighed. It is not 
probable, however, that this article will reach the eyes of many 
readers, and its necessarily technical features must interfere 
with its usefulness to the average non-military man. 

It, therefore, seemed desirable that some attempt should be 
made to express in popular language one or two of this experi- 
enced officer’s thoughts and to draw some practical conclusions 
from them ; especially in view of the popular misapprehension 
upon the subject as indicated by a recent editorial in a most re- 
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spectable newspaper, the Philadelphia Ledger, of September 
13th. 

The subject which it is proposed briefly to discuss in this 
paper is the criticism which has been popularly made of the 
small-arms used by our troops as compared with the Mauser 
rifle of Spain, and the comments upon the failure of our Gov- 
ernment to supply the volunteers with the Krag-Jorgensen rifle 
and with smokeless power for the Springfield rifle. 

Let us consider carefully if this criticism is sound. 

It is plain that the burden and heat of war fall upon the in- 
fantry ; and for this reason the arms supplied this branch of the 
service should be the best attainable. 

The capacity of a small arm to slaughter or disable the 
troops of the enemy must be as great as possible; and to this 
end flatness of trajectory, accompanied as it is by extended 
range, is, of course, a most important element in estimates of 
efficiency of rifle bullets. 

It goes without saying, other things being equal, that troops 
armed with a rifle which will carry two miles should gain the 
advantage over those whose arm will carry only a fraction of 
that distance, using the same elevation. 

Whatever of importance may attach to length-of range, that 
other factor in the case, namely, form or degree of flatness of 
trajectory, must not be ignored. A bullet whose flight for, say, 
five hundred yards is in nearly a straight line, is much more 
far-reaching in effects than one whose flight over the same dis- 
tance is on an arc of great curvature. The first bullet would 
strike an approaching object—a horse or a man—at any point 
on a line five hundred yards long, drawn from the muzzle of the 
rifle in the diroction of the object. The second bullet would fly 
over the head of the advancing object, and would be effective 
only over the remainder of the distance. In other words, the 
area of fire covered by a rifle which can be fired in an almost 
horizontal position is greater than that of a rifle fired at a great 
elevation. 

Now, in order to insure a flat trajectory—that is the flight 
of the bullet on a line as nearly horizontal as possible—it is es- 
sential that there should be great initial force. Every one 
knows that it requires more muscle to throw a ball a given dis- 
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tance on a horizontal line than to throw it the same distance at 
any elevation. The latter is tossing the ball—the former is 
throwing it. A weak boy can toss. It needs a strong boy to 
throw. Greater force, therefore, is required to ¢hrow a bullet 
from the bore of a rifle over a horizontal line than to /oss it 
over a curve. 

The problem, therefore, which presented itself in this con- 
nection, was to find such a powder charge as would carry a ball, 
of the desired weight and proportions, as nearly as possible on 
a horizontal line, and for the greatest possible distance. With 
a cartridge containing such powder charge, and with a small- 
arm in which this cartridge could be safely and effectively 
used, a body of troops would be wielding, in battle, what would 
be, in effect, a mowing machine. It would cut a real swath 
over a large part of the space intervening between it and the 
advancing foe, and no opposing force could get through this 
area of wounds and death. The figurative expression, so com- 
mon in battle descriptions, of men being ‘mowed down,” 
would be no longer a figure of speech. It would be a state- 
ment of fact. 

But there were difficulties in the road; and these difficulties 
led up to the discovery of the class of explosive compounds 
called “ smokeless powders.” The black powder charge neces- 
sary to drive a bullet with the desired velocity was entirely too 
bulky, that is, of disproportionate length to diameter, in the 
small or modern calibres. Cartridges for these calibres made 
up of black powder could not be readily carried in the belt or 
pouch, and the powder chamber of the rifle itself had to be dis- 
proportionately long. Hence the thoughts of men engaged in 
trying to solve this problem were turned in the direction of ob- 
taining the necessary propelling force on the bullet by the use 
of some less bulky explosive charge than that of ordinary gun- 
powder requisite to develop the necessary force. 

This was finally accomplished, and a powder was at last in- 
vented in which useless elements were eliminated and in which 
a high explosive power (large gas product) in connection with 
a small bulk (before ignition) was obtained. But in getting 
at this result, another result not aimed at was produced. It 
was found that the new powder was converted almost, if not 
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wholly, to gas, this being due to practically complete combus- 
tion in the rifle bore; and as a consequence the powder was 
nearly if not quite smokeless. The discarded elements in its 
composition turned out to be those to which the presence of 
smoke had been due. Smokelessness in powder was therefore 
an accidental “ find ”’—like that of glass by the Pheenicians 
in their efforts to bake cakes, or like that of “ crackling ” when 
the little pig was roasted in the fire of the Chinaman’s cottage. 

Prior to the quest for an explosive of greater force than or- 
dinary gunpowder, the character of small-arm best calculated 
to compete with the modern field artillery, had been determined 
by ordnance experts. 

In our service, for example, whilst it had been recognized 
that the Springfield rifle was effective at long range two miles 
and the impact energy of its bullet at this range was double 
that of the more modern rifle bullets, yet this result could only 
be attained, as has before been stated, with considerable curva- 
ture of trajectory. Again, it was generally understood that no 
improvement in point of velocity and range of bullet could re- 
sult with the forty-five calibre rifle, by simply reducing the 
weight of bullet by a method of shortening up the bullet and 
destroying the proper ratio of weight to area of cross section. 
Consequently, this arm was displaced by the Krag-Jorgensen 
rifle, now officially known and more properly designated as 
“The United States Magazine Rifle,” an arm of less calibre 
than the Springfield, with a less weight of bullet, but having a 
flatness of trajectory for all ranges (more particularly at the 
moderate battle ranges) much greater than that of the larger 
calibre and more weighty bullet of the Springfield rifle.* 

This magazine rifle had been recommended by a board of 


* The misconceptions that have arisen are quite remarkable respecting cer- 
tain questions relating to the ballistic properties of the smaller calibre bullets. 

‘*Stephen Bonsal, in his interesting article ‘The Night after San Juan,’ 
says: ‘ To the cracking sound of the Mauser bullets, to the song of the shrap- 
nel as they tore their way through the jungle, and amid the EXPLODING RE- 
PORTS over head (the small caps are ours) which gave rise to the belief among 
our men that the Spaniards were using explosive bullets, the wounded were 
taken out’ * * * and then in a foot-note inthis connection he adds: 
‘These reports which sounded so much like explosive bullets were doubt- 
less occasioned by the separation of the copper jacket from the bullet in mid- 
air, The Spaniards harbored the same suspicion of the ammunition that we 
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army officers and approved by the authorities of the War De- 
partment as far back as 1892. There being at that time a large 
supply of Springfield rifles on hand, the conclusion reached by 
the War Department officials was that the manufacture of 
Springfield rifles should cease ; that Congress should be asked 
to make the necessary appropriations to cover the manufacture 
of the new magazine gun to a sufficient extent ot only to arm 
the regular infantry, but to accumulate a sufficiency of these 
arms to supply any large increase in force demanded by war ; 
and that meanwhile, the reserved Springfield rifles should be 
supplied from time to time to State militia, when needed, for 
the purpose of drill or for use in suppressing riots and aiding 
civil authorities in the maintenance of peace. The appropria- 
tions made by Congress were sufficient—and no more—for a 
period of several years to gradually equip our small Regular 
army (twenty-five thousand men) with the new weapons; and 
there the appropriation stopped. The attention of Congress 
was called again and again to the necessity for further appro- 
priations. Further appropriations were asked for. The re- 
quests were not heeded. The appropriations were not made. 
The people of the United States, acting through their chosen 
representatives in Congress, disregarded the professional warn- 
ing, ignored the professional request, and took chances as to 
getting out of the scrape of being caught with an insufficient 
supply of small-arms as best they might when an emergency 
should arise. The emergency dd arise—we did get out of the 
scrape—but the Executive and the army were severely criti- 
cised for having put us in such a predicament. The question 


were using, as we did of theirs. It is doubtless only anotherlexample of how 
unacquainted both armies were with the small-bore, flat trajectory rifles.’ 

‘“* Let us understand this ! 

‘In the formula Rs=} M [V2:—V,2] by proper substitutions the mean re- 
sistance of the air over the .30 calibre bullet's path of one mile will be deter- 
mined as one-third of a pound—or over the first 200 feet of bullet’s path this 
mean resistance will not exceed one pound, or say three pounds for the maxi- 
mum air resistance. The maximum powder pressure on the base of the bullet 
in the gun is 2824 pounds. If the bullet jacket and its lead filling or core do 
not part company under this pressure, how can the lesser air pressure accom- 
plish such result? Thus we see, that it is the theory which explodes, and not 
the bullet. In fact, the penetration of the .30 calibre bullet, of from 20 to 30 
inches in green oak with the grain, without the slightest deformation, ex- 
presses the adhesion of the bullet system.’’ 
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is, to whom was the trouble due? Is it chargeable to the 
Executive and the army, or the representatives of the people in 
Congress assembled? ‘The answer may be inferred from what 
has been already said. It will be explicitly stated a few lines 
further on. 

From the above résumé of facts some things are plain: 

First.—To maintain the efficiency of the infantry, improve- 
meuts in small-arms and their ammunition were necessary. 
These improvements were made through the Ordnance Depart- 
ment as far back as 1892; and the necessity for having on hand 
a sufficient supply of these munitions of wat was pointed out 
through the same agency. 

Second.—The improvements in small-arms consisted or re- 
sulted in the production of a rifle of smaller calibre, throwing a 
lighter bullet, having a slightly greater extreme range than the 
old rifle, but with less force at the corresponding point of im- 
pact, although possessing the advantage of much greater flatness 
of trajectory for the intermediate and ordinary fighting ranges. 
The small-arm thus produced was more effective, in the sense 
of being more searching, than the Springfield rifle, since, owing 
to its flat trajectory, it covered a much larger area of destruction 
of an opposing force, though this advantage was qualified to a 
degree as yet not fully determined, by its less certain maiming 
or destructive effect on animate objects. 

Third.—In the effort to attain the desired result, smokeless- 
ness in powder was accidentally developed. Its production had 
not been by design, and the desirability even of this property 
(smokelessness) at the time was questioned by high military 
authority. 

With these conclusions before us, let us test the correctness 
and fairness of certain criticisms which have been made in the 
press and elsewhere upon some features in the conduct of the 
late war. 

It has been frequently said that the military branch of the 
Executive Department of the Government was gravely at fault, 
inasmuch as there was at the outset of the conflict with Spain 
an insufficient supply of the new magazine rifle. It is beyond 
dispute that this deficiency was not due to any neglect on the 
part of the Executive. It is chargeable solely upon the legis- 
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lative branch of the Government. Congress alone is responsi- 
ble ; for it was owing solely to the failure of Congress to make 
the requisite appropriations asked for, time and time again, by 
the Ordnance Department, that the scantiness in the supply of 
the new rifle occurred. The fault, therefore, lies, not with the 
army, but with the representatives of the people ; and the peo- 
ple should blame themselves—or rather their representatives or 
legislative agents—not their executive agents, who saw the mis- 
chief, pointed out the remedy, but had no power to supply it. 
In fact, there would seem to be no doubt that the interest of the 
few in certain American inventions effectually defeated the 
wishes of the many in the matter of appropriations for the so- 
called “foreign arm.” This reference brings us to a fine point 
of distinction ; and it is but just in this connection (although 
parenthetically) to repudiate the assertion that the present ser- 
vice weapon is one of distinctly foreign origin. Let an extract 
from the ordnance officer’s article be quoted : 

“Mr. James Lee, an American inventor, has the credit of 
having presented to the statutory magazine board of 1878a 
magazine rifle differing radically from all other rifles of that 
class. In lieu of the tube underlying the barrel or encased in 
the stock or butt and carrying a column of cartridges, he pro- 
posed (and for the first time this was proposed) a magazine, 
either fixed or detachable, placed under the receiver and in front 
of the guard, the rear portion of the receiver being cut away in 
order that the cartridges should enter from below. ‘The latter 
were led by springs at the bottom of the magazine, retaining 
their parallelism with the bolt, when they were forced by the 
bolt into the rifle chamber. Each magazine carried five cart- 
ridges. If required to be detachable, they could be cheaply 
made of sheet metal, to be thrown away after the cartridges 
were fired. 

“In this we recognize the principle of construction at pres- 
ent embodied in many of the most notable foreign small-arms, 
and not only has our American inventor’s name been omitted 
in the designation of arms of this type, but they come back to 
us under foreign titles such as ‘Krag-Jorgensen,’ ‘ Mauser,’ 
‘ Mannlicher,’ etc.” 

For the reasons specified it would therefore appear that the 
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most appropriate designation for our small-arm is “ The U. S. 
Magazine Rifle” and not the “ Krag-Jorgensen.’’* 

To return to the main subject: It has also been said, in 
newspapers and from platforms, that our volunteers were put 
at a disadvantage because they were compelled to use an 
“ archaic ” arm—the Springfield rifle; inferior to the arm used 
by the Spaniards—the Mauser rifle. This criticism as to the 
inferiority of the arm is, in some degree, just; but not for the 
reasons usually given. It is usually said that the Mauser rifle 
carries much further than the Springfield. This, however, is 
not the case, since the extreme range of both arms is about the 
same, and, at the extended ranges, the Springfield possesses an 
advantage over the Mauser—in that its bullet strikes the ob- 
ject with a heavier and more effective blow. The real defect of 


* In all services the Prussian type of bolt gun (at one time known as the 
needle gun) is now in general use. 

The firing pin of the needle order has, however, disappeared, and the met- 
allic cartridge, as an ‘‘ ob¢urator’’ or gas check, has supplanted all other forms 
of gas check, directly or indirectly connected with the breech closure of small- 
arms. 

This bolt system of breech closure with its locking lug or lugs, on the front 
end of the bolt, offers a positive resistance to the high pressure of the minor 
calibre cartridges, which the swinging block system of the Springfield rifle, 7 
reduced calibre (.30) was (as the records of the Magazine Gun Board of 1892 
show) entirely unable to afford. 

For this, then, and for kindred reasons, as is stated, ‘‘we are not gaining 
the full measure of our hopes in providing a smokeless powder for the Spring- 
field rifle,’’ and ‘‘the truest solution of a vexed problem would have been 
found in accepting the repeated advice of the Ordnance Department, ex- 
pressed in annual reports of the Chief of Ordnance, since 1892’’ ; that is, to 
provide in advance, for the equipment of ‘‘any volunteer forces called for ser- 
vice in the field,” the U. S. Service Magazine Rifle using the smokeless powder 
cartridge, with which the Regular army and Rough Riders were alone sup- 
plied, during the Santiago campaign. 

Whatever may have been or may now be urged, by the advocate of the sin- 
gle loading system in behalf of his favorite weapon ; if the morale of armies is 
given the weight it justly merits, a magazine arm of one kind or another is the 
only character of small-arm to be tolerated upon the battle-field, and no body 
of men can be allowed to imagine themselves, correctly or otherwise, less ef- 
ficiently armed and equipped than the force of an adversary they are about to 
engage. It is recognized by a large majority of men now in our military ser- 
vice, that the U. S. Service Magazine Rifle, ‘‘ cut off,” for single fire, is supe- 
rior, for this purpose, to any other type of magazine arm extant, and far supe- 
rior, employed as a single loader, to any of the various types of ‘‘ repeating” 
magazine arms in foreign services. 

The opinion of those in our service who favor the ‘‘ repeater ’’ with the 
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the Springfield rifle is, that to attain a great range it must be 
fired at a great elevation ; that this elevation requires to be 
constantly modified as the attacking troops approach ; and that 
such perpetual modifications tend to inaccuracy of aim. On 
the other hand, the real superiority of the Mauser and of the 
United States Magazine Rifles consists in the flatness of the 
trajectory and the consequent searching effect of the fire, either 
upon an attacking or defending body of troops or upon artillery. 

But it has been asked, in tones of indignant complaint, “ If 
you had not enough new rifles, why could you not at least fur- 
nish the volunteers who were using the Springfield rifle with 
smokeless powder?” That this query has been inconsiderately 
proposed may appear from the following remarks quoted from 
the source mentioned above : 

“As to the use of smokeless powder in the Springfield .45 
rifle, the fact is known that its pressures run very high in small- 


**clip ’’ loading system, should be respected, but the question must be viewed 
from our own, and not from the foreign standpoint. 

‘*Discipline,”’ or, in its more restricted sense, ‘‘ Fire Discipline,’’ is almost 
if not quite impossible of attainment with troops hastily extemporized ; troops 
of the type upon which our main dependence must rest, in wars of magnitude. 

If it be contended that the same discipline is required, to restrain the fire of 
such troops employing the magazine rifle with a ‘‘cut off’’ for single fire, as 
when the ‘‘ repeater’’ is used, we must differ, for the following reasons : 

When a magazine arm is employed as a single loader its magazine reserve 
supply at the time is ‘‘ cut off’? by a mechanical device attached to the gun, 
something in the nature of a thumb or finger latch, which can be operated with 
facility in the adjustment of the magazine feed. The Belgian and the Spanish 
Mauser rifles, and others classed as of the ‘‘ repeating ’’ type of magazine arms, 
are not well adapted for single fire, since the ‘‘ clip ’’ supply of ammunition, in 
groups of five each, is inconvenient for this purpose, and this, to say the least, 
restricts the employment of such arms to that of magazine fire. Magazine fire 
induces a useless waste of ammunition, for the simple reason that. if there has 
been entered in the magazine of the rifle a ‘‘clip’’ containing, say five cart- 
ridges, the soldier will be tempted after the first or second shot to needlessiy 
fire away the remaining or partial supply in the magazine, so that he may at all 
times carry his weapon in its most effective condition, that is, with a full com- 
plement of cartridges in the magazine. 

Partially filled magazines cannot well be replenished except by breaking 
the clip contents, and as broken clips are objectionable, it is clear that any body 
of men employing the clip supply, if not thoroughly disciplined, must inevi- 
tably acquire the habit of firing with needless rapidity to no good purpose, and 
with useless waste of ammunition. If then it be considered, that the difficult 
problem of ammunition supply has not as yet been solved, even for the best 
disciplined armies, it will be seen that for countries like ours, resting depend- 
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arms, frequently exceeding 40,000 pounds per square inch in 
our army magazine rifle, and in the lesser calibres 50,000, 
60,000, and even 70,000 pounds per square inch. It is only by 
dint of supreme effort and after years of careful and exhaustive 
experiments that a smokeless powder has at last been found (in 
a qualified degree) suitable for the .45 calibre Springfield rifle, 
one which may not overtax a breech mechanism calculated 
originally to resist a pressure of not more than 24,000 pounds 
per square inch. An increase of the black powder charge (70 
grains) now used by about 10 grains will exceed the safety 
limit in the Springfield, although the pressures due to the use 
of black powder in this arm are moderate and uniform. We 
use this word ‘uniform’ advisedly, as it is a well-established 
fact that pressures due to the use of smokeless powder in small- 
arm rifles under certain and not very abnormal circumstances 
are quite variable ; in fact, we may say, that at times they are 


ence upon hastily extemporized levies wherein “‘ fire discipline ’’ is next to im- 
possible, the repeater type of magazine arm is not well adapted, whatever may 
be claimed in its favor, where disciplined troops are employed. If it be con- 
sidered that for periods probably exceeding go per cent. of the whole time in 
which forces are actually engaged on the field of battle, that a certain delibera- 
tion and care should be taken in directing the fire, and that with the modern 
long range and accurate shooting rifles, marksmanship is at a premium, arms 
capable of running out the normal supply of ammunition per man, in five or 
six minutes, cannot be favored. 

A magazine arm with a ‘‘cut off,’’ ordinarily used as a single loader and 
single firer, is, therefore, the arm best adapted for our service. Such weapon 
we have in the U. S. Magazine Rifle, Model 1896. 

With soldiers of a high order of intelligence and thoroughly disciplined, the 
‘‘ repeater,’’ it must be admitted, possesses certain advantages—more particu- 
larly when used for the defense of fixed positions, in line of trenches, and 
where an inexhaustible supply of ammunition is close at hand. 

But these are not the a// round conditions with which we are confronted ; 
the case must be viewed as 7¢ is and not as it should be. 

It is therefore with no vain purpose of disparaging the ‘‘ repeater ’’ system 
of magazine arm that this subject is approached, but rather with a clear appre- 
ciation of the interests and requirements of the Infantry arm of the United 
States service. Not of the regular organization which we have lately seen (so 
far as personnel is concerned), may be almost dissipated in a few weeks of 
campaigning in a tropical clime, but of the great army of volunteers upon 
whom our dependence must rest in a protracted war. 

From a cavalry standpoint ‘‘ fire action’’ is not altogether a matter of the 
first importance, since in this arm of service it is employed under special con- 
ditions and generally for limited periods. A large supply of ammunition can 
always be carried by the trooper and should the ‘‘ repeater ”’ with its ‘‘ clip’’ 
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treacherously inconsistent and demand an exceedingly stable 
and positively resisting breech-block, something akin to that 
of the Sharp’s rifle or the bolt system.” “This,” the writer 
says, “may be news for the ‘ users of the arm’ and render them 
less severe in their criticism of the Ordnance Department.”* 

And if more is wanting to confirm this suspicion of “ treach- 
ery” in the new explosive compounds, the information will 
come at the hands of the artillerists who of late have noted the 
destruction of one of our fine modern sea-coast rifles from exces- 
sive pressures, reaching the surprising limit of 100 per cent. 
above normal, and this in the most startling and inexplicable 
manner. 


system thus be used and invite great waste of ammunition, at least the larger 
supply at hand will not so soon be exhausted as would be the case with the re- 
stricted supply, for foot troops. And, again, it cannot be denied, that the fa- 
cility for loading with the “clip” (/he trooper being mounted) should be 
much greater under such conditions with the ‘‘ repeater’’ or clip gun, than 
with the ‘cut off’? magazine arm. 

If the ammunition then be identical and interchangeable for the cavalry 
and infantry, it does not appear that a ‘‘ repeater ” of the Roumanian Mann- 
licher type would not be one well adapted for the cavalry in any service, inde- 
pendent of the requirements of the infantry arm. 

If, however, advantages specified do not outweigh the objections toa differ- 
ence of armament in the different arms of the service, and if the armament 
‘must be uniform,” then the requirements of the infantry should be para- 
mount, and the cavalry, as well as sailors and marines of the navy, should be 
subordinate to such conditions. 


* The report of the Chief Ordnance Officer of the 8th Army Corps, dated 
Manila, P. I., July 5, 1899, states: ‘‘It will be seen that the number of 
(Springfield) rifles bursting from the effects of smokeless powder was greatly 
exaggerated.’’ And in conclusion, he says, ‘‘ It will be observed that 14 rifles 
are mentioned in this correspondence as having been injured by smokeless 
powder, but, like the large percentages given by the First Washington and 
First Nebraska regiments, the statements could not be substantiated.”’ 

Under date of July 16, 1900, the Chief of Ordnance U. S. A. writes to the 
Secretary of War, as follows: * * * * ‘For small-arms and machine 
guns of rifle calibre there is an abundance of ammunition on hand for a pro- 
longed war on a large scale. For all the guns of large calibre and lighter than 
field guns there are from 400 to 500 rounds per gun now available and addi- 
tional orders have been placed for more. For the service 3.2-inch field guns 
there are now available for the 14 batteries 500 rounds per gun and provision made 
to keep up the supply indefinitely All of the ammunition is made up with 
smokeless powder. The black powder cartridges, Cal 45, in the memorandum, 
are available for Gatling guns of that calibre, for which there are no smokeless 
powder cartridges, those made for the calibre 45 Springfield rifles having proved 
unreliable.”"—A. and N. Register, July 21, 1900. 
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Let us, then, not magnify this attribute of ‘ smokelessness ” 
out of all due proportion—let us even at this late hour go even 
a little more slowly in this matter of providing smokeless pow- 
der for smoky powder guns—“ putting new wine in old bottles” 
—and if the safety side of the argument is the most apparent, 
let us not close our eyes to the danger signs. 

At present there is unquestionable unanimity as to the de- 
sirability of the absence of smoke from the battle-field; but this 
absence of smoke is viewed by real soldiers, not so much as a 
safeguard for themselves as for the advantage it carries with it 
“in clearing the field for skillful action.” 

Nor, in spite of this unanimity, has the problem been by 
any means definitely solved. It has been argued, and with no 
little force, that when troops are advancing to the attack over an 
open country, or when they are resisting an attack in a position 
where they are in full view, smoke is advantageous. It con- 
ceals, measurably, their position; it prevents picking off mounted 
men—such as officers—by sharpshooters; it facilitates move- 
ments screened from the enemy’s view ; and it confuses the aim 
of the firing adversary. More than this; its moral effect is 
advantageous. Men who are shrouded in the smoke of their 
own fire do not notice so well the casualties which are occurring 
in their immediate vicinity or elsewhere, as they would if the 
atmosphere in which they stood were unobscured. Slaughter 
which is plainly visible affects the morale of the stoutest 
troops. To this cause is due, in part, the difficulty of getting 
troops to stand under fire which they are forbidden to return or 
to which they have no chance of replying. It is not only that 
they are, under such circumstances, receiving all the punish- 
ment and giving none in return, but that the awful consequen- 
ces of a destructive fire are plainly visible, with no | protecting 
veil of smoke to conceal their horrors. 

This line of argument has been strenuously urged against 
smokelessness in powder, though the other properties of such 
powder were required ; and the illustration has been forcibly 
put of a battery of artillery, whose pieces emitted no smoke, 
exposed to the fire of a body of infantry. Every horse, it is 
urged, would be disabled and every mounted officer killed or 
wounded in short order; and the battery would scarcely have 
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taken position before the officers, upon whose direction its 
fighting capacity largely depends, would be lying on the ground 
or on the way to the rear. 

It must be confessed that this line of argument is hard to 
answer ; and yet, if we are to believe the testimony of the men 
‘ who did the fighting at Santiago, the smoke from the muskets 
“ of our volunteers played a part in drawing and guiding Spanish 
a fire as great as if not greater than that of the balloon which was 
so obligingly floated over our lines. According to numerous ac- 
counts, the position of our forces was indicated by this smoke 
from our rifles, and the fire of the Spanish troops directed ac- 
cordingly. Moreover, it is said that the smokeless powder of 
: the enemy enabled them to fire without their position being de- 
; tected, and that the return fire of the American troops, there- 
‘ fore, lost much of its effect. It has, however, been suggested 
that the answer to this may be found in the fact that the casual- 
ties among the Regulars and Rough Riders who were supplied 
with smokeless powder were much greater in proportion than 
those of the volunteers who were furnished only with the smoky 
explosive ; with the inference therefrom that even in a wooded 
country the absence of smoke will not avail to conceal the posi- 
: tion and movements of troops. Possibly, the reply to this sug- 
gestion may be found in the fact that the brunt of the assault 
5 : fell upon or was undertaken by the Regulars and Rough Riders, 
and that had the volunteers been exposed to the same risks their 
; loss, owing to the use of smoky powder, would have been even 
greater, in proportion, than that sustained by the Regulars. 
This, however, is merely speculative and the writer does not feel 
himself capable of venturing a solution of the question, nor is it 
positively known that the result would have been different had 
the Regulars been supplied with the “ Springfield,” using smoky 
powder. But the conclusion would seem to be that practical 
experience in the Santiago campaign sustains the claim that 
troops furnished with smokeless powder have the advantage over 
troops which are not so supplied. This conclusion, however, 
should, in turn, be qualified by the fact that many line officers 
of our army of high rank, prior to the campaign, openly and 
emphatically expressed their preference for the Springfield rifle, 
even using smoky powder; and although this opinion has not 
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turned out to be well founded, the censure of any bureau of the 
War Department for failing to supply the volunteers with 
smokeless powder and the new rifle would appear to be, on this 
ground alone, entirely unwarranted. Be this as it may, it is 
plain that there are weighty arguments, fro and con, on the ques- 
tion whether smokelessness in powder is, after all, and at all times, 
a medium of sa/e¢y (in the comparative sense) on the battle-field 
if compared with the smoke-producing charge. But whatever 
may be thought upon this subject, there can be no longer room 
for doubt that we are not gaining the full measure of our hopes 
in providing smokeless powder for the Springfield rifle, and 
that the shortest cut and the truest solution of a vexed problem 
would have been found in accepting the repeated advice of the 
Ordnance Department,* expressed in the annual reports of the 
Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, since 1892, that is, 
“temporarily and for certain specified purposes to retain the 
Springfield for the National Guard, holding the magazine arms 
in the regular course of manufacture as a reserve supply for use 
by any volunteer forces called for service in the field.” Had 
this voice been heeded we would not have passed upon the 
Ordnance Department that censure which has been so wholly 
unjust. 

To come back, then—what lesson is to be learned from the 
experience of the Spanish War? It is simply this: When you 
employ professional men to do professional work, give them 
what they ask for in the way of tools and material as far as you 
can; and if you have confidence in their ability and honesty, 
act on their advice. When a lawyer hands his client a subpoena 
with instructions to serve it on Monday upon the witnesses 
therein named, but the client fails to serve it at all or serves it 
on Tuesday or Wednesday, he cannot blame his counsel if the 
cause is lost because of the absence or lateness of witnesses. 
When a man is threatened with a disease whose attacks may be 
sudden and violent, and is told by the physician whom he con- 

*An authority on this subject writes under date of July 29, 1900: ‘‘ The 
calibre .45 smokeless is not a success, partially because the bullet is too soft, 
but principally because the powder used is ‘no good.’ It does not ignite well, 
you get a drop shot every few rounds, which is exasperating to our militia 


marksmen :—We are breaking it all up.’’ This is the cartridge furnished in 
answer to the demand, for a smokeless powder for the Springfield rifle. 
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sults that he should have a certain medicine always in the 
house ready for the emergency, but fails to send to the apothe- 
cary’s for the prescribed drug, it is a hard measure of justice to 
blame the physician if the patient, owing to a sudden attack of 
the malady, is subjected to exquisite pain or has a narrow 
escape from death. And so, if the people or their representa- 
tives are warned by their professional military advisers that 
such and such arms and ammunition ought to be in “ stock,” 
but choose to neglect the warning, they must assume them- 
selves the blame for the loss of life and suffering sustained by 
some of their number, and cannot transfer the burden to the 
shoulders of the men whose advice they have not heeded. 

One who was intimately associated during the trying period 
of the war with the late lamented chief of the Department 
which it has been the writer’s effort as well as pleasure to de- 
fend, says: 

“The limited appropriations which have been made from 
year to year for ordnance purposes left the Department with 
little or no surplus on hand, and when the army had to be rap- 
idly increased, additions could not be made to the scanty stock 
of material stored up as rapidly as the exigencies of the service 
required. For seven years General Flagler played the réle of 
‘Cassandra’ in predicting to deaf ears the serious consequences 
that would ensue if greater funds were not provided; and he 
lived to see his predictions realized.” 


HOW TO PUT THE NATIONAL GUARD ON A TRUE 
MILITARY BASIS. 


By Major C. H. HITCHCOCK, 1st INFANTRY, N. G. N. Y- 


N the prize essays of the past year upon the subject of the 
National Guard, and in the published comments upon the 
ideas advanced, it has occurred to the writer that the mat- 

ter of reorganization has occupied a prominence altogether out 
of proportion to its importance. Organization is after all a 
matter of detail, which may very properly be considered when 
the material has been obtained. The prime need, in any 
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scheme to so modify the National Guard as to make it an avail- 
able and effective national reserve, is not so much reorganiza- 
tion, as that it shall be put upon a true military basis. This is 
what the accomplished editor of the Army and Navy Journal 
has said in substance, and he strikes very near the root of the 
matter. 

The writer is strongly of the opinion that as the first essen- 
tial in any scheme adopted for the purpose, there must be a 
provision of law to authorize the payment.of at least a nominal 
amount to each enlisted man for every military duty performed. 
One State (Iowa) has, I believe, already adopted this principle. 

The history and development of the National Guard indi- 
cates such a legislative enactment as both necessary and advis- 
able from every point of view. It cannot be disputed that those 
States have the best forces that pay the most for their support 
and maintenance. In the old days, when the Guardsman had 
practically to uniform and equip himself, the result was little 
better than a mere parade force of “tin soldiers.” In these 
later years, when many States furnish arms, uniform, equip- 
ment, armories and other facilities to such an extent that the 
only sacrifice required of the soidier is his time; the result is a 
force which, whatever its defects, will bear comparison with 
any irregular troops in the world. 

As long as the Guardsman is not paid for his services, he 
must be allowed to compensate himself in other ways. Hence 
his privilege of electing his officers, and doing many things in- 
compatible with discipline. Hence the practical difficulty in 
imparting discipline in the true military sense. The wonder 
is, not that there is so little discipline in the National Guard, 
but that it exists at all. 

With payment for services these unfavorable and essen- 
tially unmilitary conditions might be radically changed. Ifa 
man by enlistment agreed to accept, say ten cents an hour, for 
his services on drill, he could logically and rationally be held 
to his contract, and punished for any breach of discipline or 
neglect of duty. He could no longer, with show of right, claim 
the privilege of electing his officers and doing in many ways as 
he pleases. A much higher standard of efficiency could be ex- 
acted. Every National Guard officer knows that when the 
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troops are under pay, it is as easy to enforce discipline and get 
good work done by National Guardsmen, as it is among Regu- 
lars or Volunteers. It is the idea of guid pro quo that makes 
, all the difference. The writer does not intend to argue that 
: full compensation for the time spent should be made. It would 
A be sufficient to recognize the principle involved. ‘The amount 
of pay is not a prominent inducement in any service. 

It is generally admitted that there is no prospect that the 
Regular army will ever be so increased as to be of itself equal 
to the needs of an extensive war. There is, therefore, neces- 
sity for a reserve force or second line. ‘That force must be 
either the National Guard, or some other body of troops yet to 
be organized. Why not the National Guard? It has given 
numerous demonstrations of its value, even as at present con- 
stituted, by its frequent and effective services in times of riot. 
It was practically the nucleus of the Spanish-American War 
Volunteer army, furnishing directly or indirectly more than 
three-fourths of the officers and at least one-third of the enlisted 
men. The National Guard is a popular institution—a growth ; 
from our circumstances, and our people are familiar with it. It 
embodies a large share of the military spirit of our people in 
, time of peace. It is ready at hand, and entirely capable of 
" being so modified and improved as to meet the requirements of 
a national reserve. Only slight modifications would be neces- 
saty along the lines indicated, to make it a body of soldiers in 
the true military sense. ‘Phis done, its organization and its re- 
. lations to the United States Government could readily be so 
adjusted as to make the National Guard an available and effect- 
ive National Reserve. 
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BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, JANUARY 8, 1815.* 
By Caprain CHARLES SLACK. 


(From the United Service Magazine.) 
POINTS TO BE NOTED. 


(a) Necessity for concealment in surprises. (7) Value of reserve in attack. 

(6) Advantages of a boat flotilla. (&) Fleet as a base’of operations. 

(c) Ruse de guerre. (2) Supplying enemy with misleading informa- 
(ad) Value of auxiliary forces. tion. 

(e) Security of prisoners. (m) Changing commanders in the midst of op- 
(/) Bad effects of delay in advancing. erations, 

(g) Overworking troops. (n) Necessity for maintaining communications 
(A) Advantage of protected flanks. between forces. 

(2) Effect of rifle fire. (o) Night attacks. 


N 1812 the United States declared war against Great Britain. 
] The cause of the war was the insistence by the British 
Government of the right to search American ships in 
which British seamen might be found, with the view of im- 
pressing them for the British navy. Another reason was the 
antagonism of Napoleon, whose policy it was to bring about a 
rupture between England and the United States. 

During the war, success alternated between the British and 
American forces, but in 1814 the British, under General Ross 
and Admiral Cochrane, ascended the Potomac and captured 
Washington, the capital, with little loss. It is to be feared that 
this expedition, so successfully carried out, may have imparted 
an overconfidence and want of careful preparation in the New 
Orleans expedition, which followed shortly after. 

The reason for selecting New Orleans for attack was, no 
doubt, caused by the representations made to the British Gov- 
ernment that any operations which might be made in that direc- 
tion would meet with little opposition, and also the belief that 

* This essay was written previous to the outbreak of the war in South Africa, 


but the coincidence of events in both expeditions will readily present them- 
selves to the reader.—C. S. 
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Louisiana, being largely peopled by Spaniards, Creoles, and 
other colonists, these might be disposed to assist the English. 
There were also large stores of cotton and other goods which 
offered a tempting prize to the invaders. Many of the Indian 
tribes, too, in Louisiana were antagonistic to the Americans in 
consequence of their hunting-grounds being encroached upon, 
and these, it was thought, might be induced to act as scouts or 
auxiliaries to the British forces. 

On the coast of Louisiana, near the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and to the west of that river is a small lake, called Barataria. 
At the time of the expedition the entrance to this lake was in- 
habited by a colony of freebooters, who had a Mr. Lafitte for 
their commander. These freebooters were men who had com- 
mitted crimes against the laws of the United States, and Mr. 
Lafitte had at the time a brother in the gaol of New Orleans. 

Previous to the arrival of the forces, Captain Lockyer and 
some other British officers were sent in a man-of-war brig to in- 
terview Mr. Lafitte, with the object of obtaining his assistance 
and that of his men in acting as pilots to the expedition. They 
were received in a friendly manner by Mr. Lafitte, who, when 
informed of the object of the expedition, assumed to acquiesce 
in the assistance asked for by the British, but secretly conveyed 
intelligence of the expedition to the Governor of New Orleans. 

This indiscreet action on the part of the British officers in 
thus disclosing the object of the expedition (a) was of the 
utmost value to the American commander, who immediately 
began to assemble a body of troops for the protection of the 
city. A few days after this an attack was made by four British 
sloops of war on Fort Boyer, at the entrance of Mobile Bay, on 
the coast of Louisiana. The attack failed, but these two occur- 
rences aroused the suspicion of the American Government to 
the designs of the British, and secresy, which should have been 
one of the main points in the expedition, was entirely ignored. 

New Orleans is situated on the left, or eastern, bank of the 
Mississippi, and about 100 miles from the mouth of the river, 
and had at the time of the expedition a population of about 
23,000. Owing to the swampy nature of the country it is un- 
favorable for the disembarkation and movement of troops, ex- 
cept from Lake Pontchartrain, north of the city (see map). The 
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entrance to the lake is approached by a narrow channel called 
the Rigolettes, which was at the time commanded by Fort 
Coquille, as to the strength of which the British commander 
was erroneously informed. This fort will be referred to later 
on. 

In October, 1814, several British regiments were assembled 
at Halifax, in Nova Scotia, under General Keane, which, with 
a naval force under Admiral Cochrane, was intended to form 
part of the expedition. Several of the regiments had served in 
the Peninsular War, and also in the attack on Washington in 
the preceding August. 


- 
o 


The combined forces left Halifax in November, and arrived 
at the Chandeleur Islands, seventy miles east of New Orleans, 
on the 8th December. Captain Gordon, of the Seahorse, who 
had been stationed on the coast, then reported to Admiral 
Cochrane that in a reconnaissance he had made of Lake Borgne 
he had been fired upon by some American gunboats near the 
Rigolettes, and that no advance could be made in that direction 
unless the enemy’s force was either captured or destroyed. 
Accordingly a flotilla of boats, consisting of the launches, 
barges, and pinnaces of the squadron (4), under the command 
of Captain Lockyer, was ordered to proceed and attack the gun- 
boats. 

After an arduous row of thirty-six hours the British flotilla 
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attacked the American ships, and notwithstanding their chosen 
position and deliberate preparations to resist the attack, the 
British succeeded in capturing the whole of the enemy’s force, 
consisting of five gunboats manned by 180 men. 

The British commander now sought information as to the 
advantage of attacking New Orleans by Lake Pontchartrain, 
and particularly as to Fort Coquille, by which it was ap- 
proached, but was misinformed as to the strength of the fort by 
a ruse de guerre on the part of the Americans (c). 

It appears that Lieutenant Jones, who had been taken pris- 
oner at the capture of the gunboats, on being interrogated as to 
the strength of the fort and the number of troops it contained, 
informed the British commander that it was defended by forty 
pieces of artillery and 500 men. This coming from a prisoner 
might well have raised suspicions in the mind of the British 
commander. The latter, however, took no steps by recon- 
noitring or otherwise to verify or disprove the statement of the 
American officer. The truth was that the fort was defended by 
only eight pieces of artillery and fifty men. The British com- 
mander, accepting the information given him as correct, con- 
sidered that the passage by the Rigolettes past Fort Coquille 
was impracticable, and decided to advance on New Orleans by 
landing at Fisherman’s Village, on Lake Borgne. 

The British force was, meanwhile, being concentrated at the 
Isle aux Pois at the entrance to the Pearl River, and consisted 
of the following troops : 

85th Regiment, 


95 

4th ‘* part, in support, 
Capt. Lane’s Picket troop, 
100 Sappers and Miners. 


| 1st Brigade 

under 

| Colonel Thornton. 
! 


21st Regiment, 2d Brigade 
4th under 
93d “ Colonel Brook. 


Artillery under Major Monro. 


General Jackson was in command of the American forces in 
Louisiana, and on hearing of the concentration of the British 
troops displayed the utmost energy in throwing up earthworks 
for the protection of New Orleans. The greatest enthusiasm 
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was also shown by the population, and the militia and volun- 
teers of Louisiana and Tennessee were instructed to assemble 
near the city. Many of these irregular forces were skilled 
marksmen (@), and added considerably to the strength of Gen- 
eral Jackson’s command. 

At 10 o’clock on the morning of 22d December, the British 
forces having embarked in boats, left the mouth of Pearl River 
and reached the head of Bayou Bienvenu, near Fisherman’s 
Village, at daylight the next morning. A landing was im- 
mediately effected without opposition from the enemy, and an 
advance made over the swampy ground to the road leading to 
New Orleans, which runs close to the Mississippi. 

During the march a picket of the enemy was captured at 
some farmhouses. No sentinel had been posted by the picket, 
and they were captured without firing a shot. The captors, 
however, were careless in securing their prisoners (¢), and one 
man escaped, who immediately alarmed the country and warned 
the American commander of the approach of the British. 

A camp was formed within pistol shot of the Mississippi, 
and about 8 o’clock on the evening of the 23d, when the men 
were in bivouac and fatigued by the passage in the boats and 
by the advance, a flanking fire was suddenly opened upon them 
by a heavily armed schooner, called the Carolina, which had 
dropped down the river from New Orleans. Colonel Thornton 
immediately retired the men under cover of a dyke, and the 
enemy’s fire then produced less effect, but the British suffered 
considerable loss. The new Congreve rockets, which had been 
recently invented, were tried against the vessel, but they were 
found of little use. 

A force of the enemy at the same time attacked the advanced 
pickets, and in the darkness a most extraordinary conflict en- 
sued in consequence of the same language being used by the 
combatants. Officers and men fought hand-to-hand with the 
enemy, who were at length driven off, but being reinforced they 
again advanced, but part of the 93d Regiment coming up the 
British, by a bayonet charge, drove them back, the 21st Regi- 
ment also attacking them on the right flank. By 12 A. M. the 
enemy had been driven off with considerable loss, and retired to 
a position three miles nearer the city. The British loss was 
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heavy and amounted to about 300 men in killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

On the 25th December Major-General Sir Edward Paken- 
ham, a Peninsular officer and related to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, arrived and took command of the British forces. He was 
also accompanied by Major-General Gibbs. 

The British advance being much impeded by the fire of the 
American schooner, a battery was thrown up during the night 
of the 25th opposite to where she was lying, and in the morn- 
ing a heavy fire of red-hot shot was poured into her, which re- 
sulted in her being set on fire and blown up. An American 
corvette, the Zouzstana, had also assisted in the attack, but 
through the negligence of the British gunners escaped the fate 
of her consort. 

On the 28th the troops, now reinforced to 5000 men, moved 
forward in two columns and drove in the enemy’s pickets to a 
position about six miles from New Orleans, where their main 
body was strongly posted. The Americans were, however, in 
no sense prepared for a vigorous defense, and had the British 
commander followed up his success, there is every probability 
—and this is confirmed by the subsequent evidence of the 
American officers—that New Orleans might then have been 
captured (,), instead of which the British commander decided 
to wait for a regular battering train from the ships, wherewith 
to assail the hastily constructed works of the enemy, and three 
days were consumed in bringing up the heavy guns, the Ameri- 
cans during the time also strengthening their position. 

A brisk engagement took place on the 1st January, 1815, 
between the artillery on both sides. The Americans used cot- 
ton bales to strengthen their batteries, and the British sugar 
hogsheads, but neither of them seemed to have proved very 
effective. The fire of the British artillery appears also to have 
been very defective, most of their shot passing over the Ameri- 
can lines. In the result the British guns were with difficulty 
withdrawn out of range of the enemy’s fire. 

After this engagement both sides took up a defensive posi- 
tion and awaited reinforcements. 

The British commander, seeing the advantage that would 
be derived from having a number of boats on the Mississippi to 
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assist the troops, decided that Villers Canal, which communi- 
cated with that river and the stream or bayou running up from 
Lake Borgne, should be deepened, so as to allow of boats being 
brought up, and on the 6th and 7th January, the whole of the 
troops were engaged in the work of deepening the canal. 
There are a number of these canals in the vicinity of New Or- 
leans, and they are used for relieving the cultivated part of the 
country from the sudden rising of the waters of the Mississippi. 

The work of deepening the canal told very heavily on the 
troops, and during the interval between the 1st and 8th January 
they were much harassed by continual attacks of the enemy on 
their outposts both by day and night, so that the troops suffered 
severely for want of rest and sleep (g). 

General Lambert arrived on the 6th January with reinforce- 
ments, consisting of the 7th and 43d Regiments, each 800 
strong, with alsoa body of sailors and marines from the fleet. 
General Jackson had also received reinforcements of over 2000 
men from Kentucky, and on the 8th the British forces were 
formed for a general assault on the enemy’s lines. 

The enemy’s position presented a front of 1000 yards, 
flanked on the right by the Mississippi, and on the left by a 
cypress swamp (#). It was also protected by a parapet with a 
canal or ditch in front of it, four feet deep, and which extended 
the whole length of the enemy’s front. Several smail batteries 
armed with 4, 12, 24, and 32-pounder guns were erected at 
intervals along the parapet. They had also a battery of twelve 
guns on the right or western bank of the Mississippi, which is 
here about 750 yards across, and this battery enfiladed the 
whole front of the position. 

To counteract the fire of this battery it was decided to se- 
cretly send a force during the night to seize the battery, and 
turn the guns against the American line, and thus aid the ad- 
vance of the British. Accordingly 1500 men under Colonel 
Thornton were told off for this duty, and were to be ferried 
across the Mississippi by the boats to be brought up through 
Villers Canal, but on the night of the 7th January, when it was 
expected that the waters of the Mississippi would have risen 
and so enabled the boats to enter that river, no appreciable rise 
took place, and consequently the boats were unable to take the 
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troops of Colonel Thornton across in time to codperate with the 
main advance. 

During the night of the 7th January, a battery of six 18- 
pounders was thrown up about 700 yards from the American 
line to assist the advance on the 8th, but proved of little use in 
the attack. 

The signal of advance to attack the American line was to be 
made known to Colonel Thornton by the firing of a rocket. It 
was supposed that during the night he would have driven back 
the American troops on the right bank, and been in possession 
of the battery opposed to him, so as to turn the guns on the 
American position on the other side of the river and enfilade it. 

The troops told off for the assault on the main line of the 
American works were the 4th, 21st and 44th Regiments, with 
three companies of the 95th under General Gibbs; and the 93d 
Regiment, two companies of the 95th, and two of the 43d Regi- 
ment under General Keane; General Lambert, with the 7th 
and 43d Regiments, remained in reserve. 

To overcome the obstacles in front of the American line, 
the soldiers of the attacking columns were to be provided with 
scaling ladders and fascines. 

The total British force under General Pakenham, including 
the detached portion under Colonel Thornton, consisted of 
about gooo men. That of the American force under General 
Jackson amounted to about 5500, and consisted of about 1500 
Regular troops, the remainder of militia and hastily raised 
troops from Louisiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, under Gen- 
erals Carroll, Coffee, and Adair. 

Although the majority of the American troops were undis- 
ciplined, they were good marksmen, and were instructed to re- 
serve their fire until the near approach of the British. The 
artillery defending their line consisted of 16 guns, and were so 
placed along the front as to bring a cross fire on any part of the 
attack. 

On the morning of the 8th January, 1815, a signal rocket 
was fired from the British line, and the troops under General 
Gibbs advanced in column of companies with a front of sixty 
files, against the centre of the American position (see map 2). 
The troops were partly screened by a wood on their right until 
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within 200 yards of the enemy, who, on perceiving the ap- 
proach of the British troops, at once opened upon them with a 
cross fire from their batteries. The ditch in front of the para- 
pet was reached and some fascines thrown in, but the ladders, 
which should have been brought up by the 44th Regiment, 
told off for the purpose, were by some accident left behind. 

At this moment a torrent of rifle fire from the line of Amer- 
ican marksmen (7), who were partly concealed by the parapet, 
was poured upon the British troops, who were shot down by 
hundreds. Without ladders, the soldiers were unabie to scale 
the parapet, and General Pakenham, seeing the troops in dis- 
order, rode forward to animate them, and was seen with his hat 
off encouraging them, but at the same moment received a fatal 
wound and fell into the arms of his aide-de-camp, Major Mc- 
Donald. General Gibbs and General Keane were at the same 
time wounded, and the attacking column broke and sought the 
shelter of the wood. 
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Here the officers rallied their men and the column being 
reinforced again advanced, but no ladders appear to have been 
brought up. Some of the soldiers succeeded in reaching the 
parapet and mounting it, but their efforts were of no avail 
against the sheltered line of the enemy and their effective rifle 
fire, and the column had again to retire with enormous loss to 
the shelter of a ditch 400 yards from the enemy’s position, 
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The retreat was covered by the reserve under General Lam- 
bert (7), who made a forward movement and prevented any 
pursuit by the enemy. 

At the time of the main advance a small column proceeded 
by the side of the Mississippi against the American right. This . 
column, although only intended as a feint to distract the Amer- 
ican fire, was able to storm a portion of the enemy’s works, but 
with the retreat of the main column was obliged also to retire. 

We now turn to Colonel Thornton. 

In consequence of the falling of the river, the armed boats 
were unable to get up in time to carry the men across, and it 
was not until daybreak that Colonel Thornton was able to ad- 
vance with but 700 men of his force. The signal rocket sent 
up by General Pakenham on the other side of the river was 
seen by them as they were advancing, but they were yet four 
miles from the battery to be attacked, and which should have 
been captured some hours before. Colonel Thornton, however, 
attacked the enemy with such impetuosity that their force un- 
der General Morgan was driven back and the battery captured 
in spite of a heavy fire. The enemy fled, leaving the whole of 
the armament of 12 guns in the hands of the British, together 
with the colors of the New Orleans regiment of militia. The 
loss of the British in this successful attack was only 3 men 
killed and 40 wounded. 

General Lambert, who succeeded to the command of the 
British troops, sent to Colonel Thornton to know if he could 
maintain his position, and the reply was that he could do so 
with reinforcements ; but General Lambert, seeing the unfor- 
tunate position in which the expedition was placed by the de- 
feat of the main body, decided to withdraw the whole force. 

The loss of the British in this battle was upwards of 2000 
men. ‘The Americans, protected by their earthworks, suffered 
but trifling loss, less than too men. A truce of two days was 
agreed upon between the combatants for the purpose of burying 
their dead. General Gibbs died a few hours after receiving his 
wound. 

For nine days the British army remained in position, and 
on the 17th January commenced its retreat to Lake Borgne, 
wher¢g it embarked in the boats of the squadron (4), carrying 
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off all its artillery, ammunition, and stores, except 8 ship guns. 

The combined British naval and military forces afterwards 
assembled near Mobile, and on the 11th February, 1815, at- 
tacked Fort Bover, at the entrance of the bay, which was gar- 
risoned by 400 men. After a slight resistance the garrison sur- 
rendered with a large amount of military stores. Shortly after- 
wards information was brought that peace had been proclaimed 
between Great Britain and the United States. 

Thus ended the expedition for the capture of New Orleans, 
and in the beginning of March the whole force embarked for 
England. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The question that arises on the result of this expedition is 
—How is it that with so many advantages on the part of the 
British force, failure was brought about? There were veteran 
soldiers operating on a hostile shore with a fleet in command 
of the sea, the latter affording an effective base of operations, 
and there was also the advantage of the codperation of a boat 
flotilla for facilitating the movements of the troops. There 
does not appear to have been any lack of valor or energy on 
the part of the troops or courage on the part of the officers. 

By analyzing the facts, however, one may be able to obtain 
results which serve to explain the non-success of the expedition, 
and it may be here observed that the principal object in writing 
this essay is not to disparage the valor displayed, or laudate the 
success of the troops of either nation—long may the spirit of 
amity between them be maintained—but to point out the causes 
of failure with the object of their avoidance in the future. It 
may, however, be premised that in expeditions of this kind, se- 
crecy combined with celerity of movement is absolutely neces- 
sary to achieve success. 

Students of history have only to follow the advantages to be 
derived in supplying an enemy with misleading information (/) 
by referring to the stratagems of Napoleon previous to the bat- 
tles of Marengo, Jena, and others, and to those of Lord Wolseley 
previous to the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, to show how secrecy of 
movement is essential to secure success. 

As to the point from which New Orleans should be attacked, 
it is evident that Lake Pontchartrain presented the most favor- 
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able one for operations. The passage through the Rigolettes, a 
short and intricate river about 15 miles long, was navigable for 
light vessels, and the distance from its entrance into the lake 
to a point opposite New Orleans (Fort St. John) was 25 miles. 
Fort Coquille was at the entrance of the Rigolettes from the 
lake, and a reconnaissance ought at once to have been made to 
ascertain the strength of the fort, instead of which the opinion 
of a captured officer was accepted that it was strongly fortified, 
whereas it was subsequently ascertained that it was a place 
which could have been taken, and the boats and light vessels 
of the squadron have landed troops at a point on the lake only 
five miles from the city. 

Another advantage would have accrued from selecting this 
route, inasmuch as any reinforcements for the enemy coming 
from Mobile, would have been obliged to make a long detour 
round the lake to reach New Orleans. 

It must not be forgotten that when the British troops reached 
the Mississippi and repulsed the enemy on the 23d they were 
only 8 miles from New Orleans, and though they might have 
suffered from the presence of the enemy’s man-of-war on the 
river, they could by a night’s march have reached the city, as 
there was a road running by the side of the river. Although 
the force was small, about 2000 men would have been available 
for this advance, other regiments were coming up to reinforce 
by the road already traversed. The delay proved fatal to the 
expedition. 

The changing of the commanders on the 25th (7) also in- 
terfered with the success of the expedition. General Paken- 
ham, when he arrived hurriedly on that day, had to take in the 
position and make himself acquainted with details, and this at 
a time when every hour’s delay was adding to the difficulties of 
the advance. This change of commanders in the midst of 
operations had been exemplified only six years previously in 
the battle of Vimiero, when three generals in one day succes- 
sively took over the command of the army then operating 
against the French in Portugal. 

The despatch of the force across the river under the com- 
mand of Colonel Thornton was well conceived, and would, no 
doubt, have materially assisted the main attack, but no allow- 
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ance appears to have been made for accidents, or arrangements 
made for keeping up communication with him (#), and every- 
thing was left to chance as far as codperating with the main 
attack was concerned. 

Another important detail in the main attack under General 
Pakenham was the ladder party. Fascines and ladders had 
been constructed, the former to fill in the ditch, and the latter 
to scale the parapet, and the 44th Regiment, under Colonel 
Mullens, was told off to bring them up, but instead of the ladder 
party advancing at the head of the column, neither fascines nor 
ladders were ready when the signal to attack was given. Col- 
onel Mullens was subsequently tried by court-martial for dere- 
liction of duty. 

As to the main attack itself, the English commander had 
full knowledge of the excellent marksinanship of the American 
troops, and to advance against a line of intrenchments so armed, 
could only be successfully carried out by a dominating fire of 
artillery being brought to bear against them. But tlie British 
commander had no dominating force of artillery, and, failing 
this, the only way in which he could hope tostorm the enemy’s 
position was by a night attack (0), or by attacking just before 
dawn, when the superior fire of the marksmen of the enemy 
would have been rendered less effective. 

A successful attack on a line of intrenchments is one of the 
most momentous in military science, and can only be solved by 
a study of the conditions which present themselves. A flank 
attack was conceived, but failed through Colonel Thornton not 
arriving in time to turn the fire of the battery upon the enemy’s 
works. 


DEDUCTIONS. 


In short, the causes of failure in the New Orleans Expedi- 
tion may be reduced to the following points : 

1. Necessity for concealment in the objects of the expedition 
and for deceiving the enemy as to the point to be attacked. 

2. Want of efficient reconnaissance in selecting the best route 
for the advance and disembarkation of the troops. 

3. Bad effects of delay after the repulse of the enemy on the 
23d and 28th December. 
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4. A frontal attack against the enemy’s works being decided 
on without the details being carefully worked out. 

5. That advancing against an intrenched position without 
the aid of a concentrated artillery fire on the enemy’s works 
necessitated a night attack to counteract his superior rifle fire. 

I consider the study and working out of the objects, details, 
and results of this expedition to be one of the most instructive 
in military history. The points that arise in reference to it are 
given at the commencement of this article and are those which 
might happen in any future expedition undertaken by this 
country in any part of the world. . 


FIRE-ARMS. 


The fire-arm in use by the British infantry at the time of 
this expedition was a flint-lock musket, commonly called 
“ Brown Bess.” It weighed 11 lbs. 4 oz., and had a calibre of 
-753 with 14% bullets to the pound. Three flints were sup- 
plied to every 60 rounds. ‘The defect in this fire-arm was that 
it did not entirely preserve the priming from wet, and the flint 
sometimes failed to ignite the charge. The 95th Regiment, 
now the Rifle Brigade, was armed with the rifle known as 
Baker’s Rifle, of 20 bore, and which weighed g% lbs. ; it had 
seven grooves making one turn in the length of the barrel. An 
American officer writes me that the rifles used by the American 
troops were flint-locks, with very long thick barrels, small bores, 
and short scooped-out stocks, and weighed about 14 lbs. 
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CHINESE ANTI-FOREIGN REBELLION. 
By GEORGE C. CRAIG. 


[From the Maitland (Australia) Daily Mercury.”’} 
THE EMPRESS AND HER EDICT. 


AVING traced the cause of the present row in China for 
H the past twelve months, I find it to be outcrop of the all 
powerful policy of the dowager empress, the disposition 
of the feeble emperor, and the February edict of the old lady 
who usurps the dragon throne, which simply calls upon viceroys 
and governors to oust all foreigners and native Christians, even 
at the cost of death. It is herold policy, now developed into the 
most virulent form. We again hear the cry against “ outer bar- 
barians,” the punishment of all Chinese reformers, the slaughter 
of missionaries, and a return to the principles of Confucius in- 
stead of those of modernity or Christianity. This is the whole 
thing in a nutshell, though the insurrection is surrounded with 
complication. To checkmate the hidden designs of Russia 
in China, and to appease Japan, the statesmen of Europe and 
America have arranged to send strong protective forces to Pekin, 
including a proportion of Japanese. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENT. 


The intrigue of Russia does not appear on the surface of 
events arising out of the “ Boxer” advance upon Pekin. An in- 
ternational arrangement has been arrived at ; in fact, had that 
not been done there would have been mixed fighting between 
the Powers and China. Russia may be hostile, but England 
will act in her own treaty rights. The main object just now is 
to throw as many troops into Pekin with the present object of 
defending legations, convents, churches and Europeans, some of 
them as much isolated as Gordon in Khartoum, or Robertson at 
Chitral. I cordially agree with the speech of the French Premier 
upon the situation in China, and only hope that the four or five 
trains of seamen and marines will be sufficient to protect Euro- 
peans and their property, until larger forces of the united 
Powers arrive. The “ Boxers” have grown in numbers like the 
Boers last November, and as China has a great square mile 
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density of population, even armed with blunderbusses, bows and 
arrows, and a few rifles, they can do vast damage. It is possible 
—since we know the extent of their foreign hatred by the de- 
struction of the British Ambassador’s country seat, the surround- 
ing of a French convent, the murder of Cossacks and mission- 
aries—that the mixed force of European troops may be isolated 
in the manner of Ladysmith, or the Residency at Cabul. Russia 
will throw her 6000 troops into Pekin. If we send a regiment 
from Hong Kong and a few from India, and Japan 4000 from 
Kobe, the “ Boxers,” like the Boers, will soon be put down all 
right, but the true difficulty will be to depose and deport the old 
empress far from Pekin. 


THE DOWAGER EMPRESS TZU TSI. 


The empress has returned for wisdom to old Confucius, and 
has ordered the destruction of the tomb of Yu-wei, the reformer. 
This masterful, energetic and resolute old lady, who made the 
last and the present Emperors of China her tools, is playing a dou- 
ble revolutionary game at Pekin. She has created a sort of Oom 
Paul oligarchy, with a Romanoff reign of terror. She is sixty- 
. five years of age, and the passion to rule is strong in her as ever. 
She is a Ranee of Lahore—an Asiatic widow on the spree. She 
is full of scheming and fond of keeping power in her vigorous 
grasp. The Emperor Kwang Hsu is thirty years old, is a fool, 
he having agreed to nominate a nine-year-old boy as his succes- 
sor, the son of Prince Tuan, and named Po Ching. Prince Tuan 
is the grandson of the Emperor Tao who flourished in 1821-51. 
The “ glorious continuity ” is not far from perfection. Hsu ab- 
‘ dicates through weakness, and his renunciation is said to be com- 
: pleted by the Solemn Council. The results of the empress’ 
work has been the creation of the “ Boxers,” with the cry of 
death to all foreigners and missionaries. She made a coup a’etat 
two years ago, and the recognition of the boy emperor six 
months ago,was to give the bold old lady more sovereign power. 
Whether she will have a long lease of that power remains to be 
seen. She intends to defy all “outer barbarians,” and rely upon 
the justice of her cause by giving a bold front to Japan, England, 
' Russia, France, or Germany. The marines are at Pekin for all 
that. 
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THE EMPEROR A REFORMER. 

The young emperor, who is not so easily to be disposed of 
for the boy emperor and rival, has been inspired with sweeping 
reforms for the regeneration of China. He has suffered heavily 
at the hands of the empress’ party. His cry is ‘“‘ Save me from 
the dowager empress!” The Manchu nobles and mandarins 
are not only conservative, but they have banded themselves 
against all reformers. The empress does not stand at trifles to 
have her power felt at court. She is a Borgia, a Russian Cath- 
erine, and a Richard the Third all in one. The besieged em- 
peror means well for his country, and when the Powers capture 
the old empress they will likely take him by the hand and sup- 
port his sovereign power. Of course events must develop before 
this can happen. The emperor still adheres to the Kang Yu 
Wei policy to modernize China. He has even been charged 
with having certain signs of Christian light in his Confucian 
belief. He ordered Chinamen tocut their pigtails and cut their 
hair like Japs and Englishmen, to educate themselves in mod- 
ern style and State examination, declared the Chinese letters 
to be obsolete, that members of the royal family should travel 
and study modern wisdom like the Princes of Siam. 


THE PARTITION OF CHINA. 


No one knows better than the empress that China will be 
broken up by the foreign invader. It is only a question of time, if 
that rupturous wedge is not now being driven home up to the 
mountains of Shama and the Pamir. Russia has got Manchuria 
right enough, and will risk war for Korea and all northern China 
to the Yang-tze-Kiang. She is strongly fortified at Port Arthur, 
and her new naval base at Masampho is a triple ground of 
threat to Japan, England, and the United States. We only hold 
Wei-hai-wei to checkmate her in the Yellow Sea, but what of 
that if we do not in time checkmate her. We have not done so, 
as her transports have 6000 men in the Peiho River near Tien- 
tsin. ‘This is the effect of the silly speeches of Lord Salisbury. 
The valley of the Yan-tze-Kiang north of Pekin is flouted as be- 
ing under British influence. She has no influence in the central 
nor hinterland China. Russia cares nothing for Macdonald- 
Yamen treaties and agreements, railway or otherwise. The 
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empress is not pleased with “the high officials of the empire,” 
who favor the foreigner, when they should if hard pressed de- 
clare war against them in the provinces. The empress says it 
is a duty they owe to the dragon throne. Never had provincial 
governors of a State, such vast power to declare war on their 
own account. This is how China is to prevent partition. 


HATRED OF FOREIGNERS. 


This individual power is a ruse to win the viceroys and gov- 
ernors of provinces to her side in the struggle now on. She is 
most flattering to those whose heads were not long ago in great 
danger. They can now even carry on war upon the assurance 
that the empress’ Pekin government will not agree to immedi- 
ate peace. But the warlike Sau-ko-lin-sins must conduct war 
out of their own coffers, the old lady being generous enough not 
to hamper him with usual distict tribute of very hard cash. In 
the empress’ edict she hopes that the Kiao-chau surrenders to 
Germans will not be repeated. She evidently deplores the leases 
of Port Arthur and Wei-hai-wei. The Italian and French are 
to be closely watched, though China has no fleet but a rabble 
army to defend them. Japan humbled China to the ground. 
Her armies and fleets melted away before the superior battle 
power of the Japsas if in a night. Chinacannot have forgotten 
Yalu and Ting-ping. Perhaps the Sons of Heaven and the em- 
press have nomemory. Recent defeat has no effect upon the em- 
press or the “ Boxers ” when they declare to fight to the bitter 
end, not with the preparedness of the Boers for a long struggle, 
but with no navy and the most rabble-mob army in existence. 
If the viceroys will act upon the edict of Tzu Tsi foreigners 
will have a lively time of itin China. The high officials fail 
to see that such crowds of “ Boxers” would be slaughtered 
in no time before the modern armies of Europe. 


RESULT OF THE EDICT. 


The empress is dead against all foreigners and all who sym- 
pathize with them. Several reformers have fled. One is coming 
to Australia, perhaps to consult Jack Haynes or Jack Norton. 
He will probably see the Mayor, Sir William, or “ Georgie,” 
P.C. But they should visit Pekin. Lin Shan, of the Tele- 
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graphs, and Wu-shi-Loia, of the Railways, have both been 
thrown into prison for talking to and dealing with inter-barba- 
rians by the Board of Parliaments. The latter has since been 
imprisoned for life. Government began a jehad against for- 
eigners. It fed instead of suppressed the anti-foreign move- 
ment. Governor Yuan declared he was not responsible for the 
lives of missionaries in the interior, who refused to give the 
names of Chinese converts. Soon after that began the brutal 
attacks upon and murder of British and American missionaries. 
A splendid new bank in Pekin was fired and gutted, without 
redress, or punishment. Ina word, China was shutting the open 
door off its very hinges. The “ Boxers” secret society rushed 
to arms, and went upon the warpath. All the powers, especially 
Russia, sent ships up to Tientsin, to be near Pekin and their 
legations. A sham battle came off between the Boxers and the 
Chinese troops. Pirates captured a steam launch, and two 
British gunboats were sent up the West River, yet in the midst 
of all this the empress permits 100,000 Pekin coolies to go and 
build the pro-Russian railway through Manchuria. Russia was 
making diplomatic conquests on the sly. She had 40,c0o0 troops 
ready at Port Arthur. A rebellion broke out in Korea, and Ma- 
sampho, at the end of Korea, next to Japan waters, was handed 
over to the Russian fleet. Meanwhile the sound of war was 
heard in Japan. She increased her army, and mobilized her 
fleet. 
ROTTENNESS OF PEKIN GOVERNMENT. 

Since the old empress has ruled with a rod of iron since 
1889, the Pekin government was like a househcld divided 
against itself. The opening up of China was only a foregone 
conclusion. The Japanese war slowly opened the celestial eye. 
They hated the Jap, but they hated worse that foreign power 
behind the Jap. The education of the masses in China is a 
mystery. They have not yet grasped the international situ- 
ation, although the poor people have done their best to do so. 
The introduction of railways they regard as the evil genius of 
all their internal troubles. It was against their grain and un- 
derstanding to see their friends decapitated for the murder of 
missionaries, and foreign nations “ bossing the show ” in China. 
The old empress, after all, only used Russia as a tool for a tiie. 
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The strong hand of European governments was being resented 
all over China, and their national patriotism appeared in “ The 
Boxers.”” They are Mongolian Tartars—the very cream of Tar- 
tars. The Yamen Council, with true Chinese character, have 
played the traitor with all ambassadors. It favors the “‘ Boxers,” 
and regards them as the chaps to save China from Briton, Frank, 
Moscovit, and Jap. The rottenness of all government at Pekin 
is now complete. It has reached a revolutionary point from 
where it will be swept away with a certainty as swift and com- 
plete as the Khalifat of Omdurman, or the governmental farce 
of Pretoria. It is easier said than done, but the European naval 
and military occupation of Pekin is the prelude to law, order, 
and good government, under the Emperor Kwang Hsu. 


REINFORCING PEKIN. 


The first phase of the struggle has begun. It will be a 
masterly stroke if Sir Claude Macdonald can secure the person 
of the emperor, who may be backed up with British and Japan- 
ese bayonets torule in the light of his reforms. It is the policy 
of England to keep intact the Chinese empire, as the continuation 
Y of all her trade and treaty rights depends upon that integrity. 
The policy of Russia will be, when the “ Boxers” are defeated 
finally to demand Manchuria, Korea, and Pekin as payment 
for the loss of Cossacks and treasure. France will back up 
: Russia by trying to retain Yunnan, Kwang-si, the hinterland 
of Hong-Kong and Canton, and railway construction right to 
the Yang-tse-Kiang. Germany will be the dark horse until 
she gets her navy up to thrice its present strength. Japan 
wants Fokien, Chie-King, Kiang-si, and all Korea. Now this 
sounds all very nice in dreams. The partition and occupation 
ideas have reached a theoretical and not a practical stage. The 
scene on the Pekin stage will drop if Russia means to stay 
at Pekin, or at Masampho, opposite to Port Hamilton, Quelpart, 


2 and the Japanese coast. The mobs of China appear to hold the 
situation just now. All Europeans are in danger. A hundred 

have been killed, and thousands of native converts are besieged. 
ia Commander Fremantle, R. N., commands the naval brigade in 
. Pekin, and Captain Bayley, R. N., of the Aurora, fights his way, 
supported by foreign contingents sent up from the ships at 
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Tientsin. The Yamen announces the favored arrival of a large 
Russian force at Pekin. Will England and Japan allow this ? 
Salisbury hath not yet spoken. 


MASAMPHO AND JAPAN. 


The ill feeling aroused in Japan over the lucky diplomacy 
of Russia in China and Korea bordered that of war—sudden, 
urgent, if not a demand for immediate war. The greatest 
of hostile activity were seen in Kobe and Yokohama. All the 
chief ports were protected by torpedoes and E.C. mines. Russia’s 
secret machinations in Korea made Japan mobilize her fleet, 
coal it, and anchored with steam up. In Chinese waters there 
are dangers within dangers. If Russia is allowed to mass a 
strong division in a commanding position near Pekin, or in the 
Chili province, there will be Spion Kop and Shipka fights, and 
an outbreak of war, the greatest the world has yet seen. We 
must not deceive ourselves upon the idea of France and Del- 
casse proving the friend of England in this Chinese row. The 
long projected plot of France and Russia is thickening and 
quickening in the Far East which also means in the straits 
of Dover, the Atlantic, Pacific, and in the Levant. We have 
a large fleet in China which can hold its own, and more so 
with the fleets of Japan, the United States, and perhaps Ger- 
many. Whatever happens at Pekin, by the action of Russia or 
Boxer, England must stand by Japan. 


RANGING WITH FIELD GUNS. 


By Major H. B. STANFORD, R. A. 
INSTRUCTOR IN GUNNERY AT THE ROYAL MILITARY REPOSITORY, WOOLWICH. 


[From the Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution.]} 


against a standing target seems to me open to objection 
in respect of unnecessary waste of ammunition. The 
example he gives is one that suits the system well inasmuch as 
the true range is found about half way up the ladder. Not- 
withstanding this, rounds 2, 6, and 10 appear useless, round 3 
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confirms round 1, round § confirms round 4 (and there seems 
no need for any further +), round 7 confirms round 4 and 
round g round 3. 

Suppose however that the first six rounds of his series had 
resulted as follows: 

2400 

2400 

2450 

2500 

2550 

2600 
It is obvious that the top of the ladder is of no use and it does 
not appear clear from Captain Peel’s paper whether he would 
stop the fire and begin his second four rounds after the 4th 
round. 

Or suppose an error has been made of more than 200 yards 
in the initial elevation (which is surely not an inconceivable 
possibility against a difficult target), the whole 6 rounds would 
probably be wasted. 

The following alternative process suggests itself : 

On coming into action the battery commander (on the right 
of the battery) would obtain a long bracket of 200 yards using 
sub-division fire, to be sure he was near the target. With luck 
this should be done with the first two rounds. He would then 
order one round section fire from the centre section at elevations 
differing by 50 yards within the long bracket, and then a veri- 
fying series of two rounds (1 round section fire) from the left 
section at what he judged to be the true elevation ; at the same 
time ordering a fuse for the right section before waiting to 
observe the left section rounds. It would be understood that 
no guns were to reload with percussion shell unless the battery 
commander ordered them to do so. When no hitch occurred, 
the long and short brackets, as well as a couple of verifying 
rounds at the mean, would result from the first six rounds ; the 
percussion shell with which the battery is loaded on coming 
into action would suffice for ranging, and time shell begin as 
soon as these were expended. 

Captain Peel’s series would by this method be re-arranged 
as follows : 
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Y i " i fter observation of round 
Right Section Sub-Division fire 2400. 

I I \ 2400 2600 
2 2 2600 - Centre Section 2450 rising 50 1 R’d Sec Fire. 
3 34 | 2450 ‘ : 
4 4§ | 2500 + { Left Section 2475 1 Round Section Fire. 
5 5\ | 2475 a ( Right Section Fuse 9% 
6 6) | 2475 a Range 2475. 
7 I 2475-94 A 
8 | 2 | 2475-9% | A 


If the battery commander judged 2400 to be considerably 
short and 2600 only just over, the order for the centre section 
might be “ 2500 rising 50” or “2550 rising 50,” according to 
results of observation. 

If rounds 3 and 4 were both + the order for the left section 
would be 2425. 

In cases where the battery commander required more per- 
cussion shell he would order accordingly, as for instance, if 
round 2 was — the battery commander would immediately he 
had observed the round order “Centre section sub-division fire 
2800, right section percussion shrapnel.” If round 3 then 
resulted in a + the battery commander would fire round 4 at 
2700 (sub-division fire), and order section fire from the left 
section, “‘ 2600 rising 50,” “ 2650 rising 50,” “‘ 2700 rising 50,” 
or “2750 rising 50,” according to the results and the informa- 
tion he wanted ; keeping the two guns of each section working 
together. If rounds 3 and 4 of the series (as shown) were 
both — the battery commander would after round 4 order “ Left 
section 2550 rising 50, 1 round section fire,” “ Right section 
percussion shrapnel.” 

It will be seen that this method, equally with the service 
method and that proposed by Captain Peel, finds the short 
bracket after the 4th round in a favorable case; but it appears- 
to me that while slower than Captain Peel’s method and 
quicker than the service method it lends itself less to waste of 
ammunition than that of Captain Peel. 

Comparing time occupied in ranging by the three methods: 
on the basis of the figures given by Captain Saunders in the 
“Proceedings” for October, 1899 (which Captain Peel ac- 
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cepts), and assuming a favorable case, the results appear 
to be: 

Service Method.—Time from action to first time shell as 
given by Captain Saunders 4’10”. 


By Captain Peel’s method 


4 intervals 3” to6thgun ... tone 

Time to 7th gun given by Captain Peel oe 

3 intervals 5” to roth gun .. . 

Time according to Captain Saunders between last 
ranging round and first time shell. . . . . . 15” 

Time to first time shell -* .. .. . . 2'7” 

By the system proposed in this paper : 

To first time shell . 


In conclusion it is suggested that the present hard and fast 
tules for finding the fuse length might be abolished. Those 
rounds bursting on graze add two at least to the number of in- 
effective percussion shell. It is not impossible that a battery 
commander may hit off what he considers the right fuse length 
at the first trial. If he does so there does not seem any reason 
such as exists when ranging for elevation (a) in the error of 
the gun (4) in the fact that there are five guns still loaded 
with percussion shell, which would render any further experi- 
mental trials of other fuse lengths desirable. If the rule were 
abolished battery fire could be taken up from the first time 
shell, and if necessary slight alterations in fuse length made as 
battery fire proceeds. 
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BRITISH CAPTURE OF PEKIN. 
(From G. C. Craig’s Chino-British War 1860 ) 


HE foreign residents, and especially our British Ambas- 
sador, with the force of Admiral Seymour, being re- 
ported isolated in Pekin, will necessitate another march 

and capture of Pekin, in fact, it is now going on by a strong 
international force. The following chapter from Mr. Craig’s 
history of the China war of 1860, upon the capture of the city 
by Sir Hope Grant, written fifteen years ago, will again prove 
interesting and important : 

“The situation having been fully discussed by both French 
and British generals and diplomats, the final forward movement 
upon Pekin was made on the 9th. Sir Robert Napier insisted 
upon a more determined advance, and ably supported Sir Hope 
Grant and General Collineau against listening to slow diplo- 
macy. Neither Lord Elgin nor the French knew anything 
about Asiatic warfare, which, as Lord Strathnairn said, ‘ When 
your enemy is in the open go straight at him, and keep him 
moving; and, when behind ramparts, still go at him, and cut 
off all chances of retreat, when possible; pursue him, if escap- 
ing, or escaped.’ The general must be the life and soul of an 
army and campaign, and not the statesman, until the foe is 
humbled and the objects of the war are obtained. The military 
argument prevailed, and, on the morning of the gth, the French 
left the Summer Palace to take up a position on the left of Pe- 
kin. Wolseley, Probyn, Harrison, Crealock, Pattle, Dillon, 
Napier, Tulloch, Dormer, Anson, and others again rode up to 
within 200 yards of the works. The British troops soon fol- 
lowed, and Sir Robert having had the ground to the Anting 
Gate well surveyed, the march closed without much opposition. 

“The Tartar cavalry, as usual, watched every movement, 
and always retired upon their supports. People were still 
friendly, and turned out to see the allied forces marching upon 
their great Pekin. Every half mile of the journey showed that 
the troops were in the midst of a great population. Napier and 
his divisional officers were continually in front noting every 
incident, and observing every development of the approach to 
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Pekin. The Chinese general’s whereabouts, with his 1<0,000 
men, was still a mystery, and having had 1500 killed in his last 
battle, did not appear again to have ‘ one more fight with the 
red-coats.’ Sir Hope Grant and Sir Robert Napier ably took 
ground through the suburbs right in front of the Anting Gate, 
and in a short time took in the nature of the walls, ditch, and 
armament to be attacked. The people were greatly astonished 
| at the European array. By 4 Pp. M. both the French and Eng- 
: lish arrived at their objective point, and encamped. The Brit- 
ish survey officers had done their terrain work well, and Napier 
was able to ‘steer’ his troops to Pekin. 

ie “Meanwhile, the generals and engineers were busy with de- 
tails of the proposed siege. The peace proposed did not stop 
their operations a moment, and the export officers also reported 
to the chiefs their opinions of the walls to be battered down. 

“ Pekin then, and Pekin to-day, had two distinct aspects. 
Lots of dirt and rubbish covered the streets of the suburbs, and 
shops crowded against large sections of the walls. The local 
fields were well cultivated, manured, and irrigated, and yielded 
two crops of millet per annum. Agriculture was represented by 
crops of maize, beans, sweet potatoes, cabbage, fruit,etc. _Pas- 
toral avocations looked poor. The pasturage was bad, whilst 
such things as milk, butter, and cheese were almost unknown 
to the Chinese farmer, despite the near and ready market. Poul- 
try of all kinds, and eggs were plentiful, whilst stock seemed 
to be removed, as the Tartars knew their value. The vil- 
lages passed during the day were surrounded by wattle and 
dwarf fences. All the farm-houses, yards, barns, haystacks, 
horse and cattle sheds were all safely enclosed. The army 
slept that night outside Pekin. In the midst of all these opera- 
tions, Lord Elgin and the diplomatic staff rode with Napier’s 
division. 

“ Bright rose the sun before Peking on the morning of the 
13th of October, when both camp and city were full of activity 
and circumstances of war. The city of Pekin was considered 
by the staff to be not so great as reported, yet the walls were 
strong enough for the size of the allied guns to deal with. The 
main street of the city was one hundred feet wide. The city 
was divided into the Chinese and Tartar divisions separated by 
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a wall, yet the city was cut into four parts. The southern and 
northern gates were regarded as being five miles, and the east 
and western two miles long. We draw upon the information of 
Lord Wolseley, who had proved himself during the campaign 
the splendid staff-officer that he is. He said that the rampart 
walls averaged from 40 to 50 feet high, with parapets on both 
sides seven feet high tocover archers and matchlock men. The 
average thickness of the walls on the top was 60 feet, the ma- 
sonry having a building slope of one in eight, and the thick- 
ness of the parapet was three feet, castellated on the top, the 
soles of the embrasure being four feet above the templein of the 
ramparts. 

“The templein of the Pekin ramparts sloped inwards to 
carry off the rain. Upon the whole the question of breaching 
the walls and blowing in the Anting Gate became formidable 
subjects. Napier and Wolseley were of opinion that the task of 
storming Pekin was not an easy one with the limited guns and 
ammunition at the disposal of Sir Hope Grant. Lord Wolseley 
said : ‘I do not believe we should have succeeded in making a 
practical breach through the walls. At each gateway and cor- 
ner angle there is a high three-storied tower thickly pierced with 
embrasures, but unprovided with guns. These towers are used 
as barracks, and in order to keep out the cold air the embrasures 
are closed up with wooden doors. These lofty towers, with 
their many embrasures, are well calculated to impress all China- 
men with exaggerated ideas of their strength and importance;’ 
and again he says: ‘In front of each gate there is a space of a 
hundred yards square, enclosed by walls, similar dimensions to 
those of the exceinte. Through one of the side faces of it the 
road is carried under a massive archway, so that every entrance 
to the city is protected by two lines of defense. Upon the in- 
side a broad road runs round the city at the foot of the ram- 
parts. The ditch has been a fine one in its day.’ 

“Sir Robert Napier’s division was ordered to bombard and 
storm the city on the British side. He took in the obstacles to 
be overcome by artillery and infantry at a glance, and with pen- 
cil and brain devised schemes of attack in the place of a weak 
and limited siege train. Faron into the night did he labor hard 
to make military science. and engineering save the lives of sol- 
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diers, and succeed in the operations about to begin, if Lord 
Elgin failed in his peace negotiations. The British position 
and trenches, opened up by Napier were, as Sir Hope Grant 
said, made with ‘skill, energy, and intrepidity.’ 

“The Anting Gate was in the centre of the British line of 
attack, and Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala) was 
much pleased to see the skill and good courage of the young 
engineers of his division in the opening out of trenches ; cheering 
and encouraging them as if they were making advanced batter- 
ies at Mooltan. Grant, Napier, and Wolseley bravely rode up 
to the edge of the ditch, gleaning information and showing a fine 
martial example to the officers and men. In their reconnoitring 
trips Wolseley particularly distinguished himself, and kept his 
Chief well supplied with what was in front of the army. The 
Chinese citizens, who dreaded a bombardment, in the absence 
of their army, looked over the walls waving little white flags, 
which Sir Hope Grant could take no notice of. The people 
even came out of the town to see our troops from simple curios- 
ity. Napier selected a site for his chief battery behind the walls 
of a temple, within close range of the main walls and gate. He 
received the opinion of Mr. Loch (Lord Loch, just dead) about 
the strength of the city, with its one and a half million of a 
population. Mr. Loch said the walls were 60 feet high, 50 feet 
thick, and 70 feet at the base. He doubted, like Wolseley, if all 
the allied siege guns had fired at it for aweek they could have 
penetrated any breach in a work of such solid construction. In 
planning the trenches and batteries Grant and Napier tried to 
throw the heaviest fire upon the Tartar quarter, and throw as 
little of the horrors of bombardment upon the proper Chinese 
as possible, the palace, and northwestern part of the city. 

“Sir Hope Grant, before opening the bombardment, sent a 
letter to Prince Kung—the general commanding the city—as 
the Emperor had fled to Jahol, his hunting residence beyond 
the walls of China. He pointed out tothe prince the uselessness 
of holding out, but to at once return to the British camp all 
captives, and prevent the city from being fired upon. 

“At noon of the 12th October, Sir Hope asked possession 
of one of the gates to prove Chinese good faith, or the batteries 
would open fire at the time mentioned. Napier’s heaviest guns 
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were placed 60 yards from the wall on the eastern face of the 
Anting Gate, and within the high walls of the ‘temple of the 
earth.’ Four 8-inch guns were to breach the walls between the 
second and third flanking towers, east of the gate; two 12- 
pounder Armstrong guns were to play upon the main point of 
breaching, whilst two guns fired down the road to the gate, and 
two other guns were held in reserve. On the west side of the 
gate were placed a battery of 9 pounders, a counter gun battery 
and a mortar battery to breach right in front. The engineers 
did the best for the artillery, and the artillery had ‘to finish the 
thing’ after noon on the 13th. The batteries stood behind 
thick brick walls, and the guns were mounted upon wooden 
platforms. The powder magazines were placed against the 
temple walls under simple lean-tos. The French, like our- 
selves had no heavy breaching guns, and they had to use their 
heavy field batteries instead. They placed their batteries on 
the left within sixty yards of the walls, and the British heavy 
guns were ninety-eight yards. Trenches were dug in front to 
enable our infantry to keep up a heavy and steady rifle fire 
upon the parapets and drive the Chinese gunners away from the 
embrasures. A small village about a hundred yards from the 
walls was loopholed, and placed in a state of defense for addi- 
tional rifle fire upon the walls, and thoughtful plans laid to 
deliver a crushing gun and rifle fire upon the beleagured city. 
Sir John Michel’s First Division was held in readiness to 
oppose any sudden raid of Tartar cavalry, or appearance of 
Sankolinsin’s army, which report said numbered 100,000 men. 

“In the meanwhile political negotiations went on with va- 
tying success between Lord Elgin and Prince Kung. Letters 
passed freely on the 12th. The Chinese prince wrote that he 
agreed to all the terms of surrender with the exception of hand- 
ing over one of the gates. The allies saw in this a mere eva- 
sion and loss of time. Sir Hope Grant then issued a proclama- 
tion to the inhabitants of the city and suburbs, warning them 
that if their rulers did not hand over the Anting Gate by noon 
next day the allied batteries would open fire upon the walls, and 
advising the inhabitants to clear out of the city to save their 
lives. Everything was ready in the trenches and batteries on 
the night of the r2th. The troops were in fine condition, and 
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fit for valorous emergency. Sir Robert Napier was here, there 
and everywhere in the trenches, advising and perfecting the de- 
tails of the bombardment of next day, for he placed no reliance 
upon the good faith of Prince Kung. 

“ Mr. Parkes, with a large escort, met a Commissioner Kang- 
Ki at ro o’clock on the morning of the 13th October. The two 
deputies held an animated conversation. ‘The object of Kang- 
Ki was to get the Allies not to fire upon the gates, but Mr. 
Parkes was inexorable and refused to listen to anything but 
* unconditional surrender.’ They separated, and the hour of noon 
was gradually drawing near without any reply being received 
to Sir Hope Grant’s demands, but the Chinese were still seen 
holding the gates. The Royal Artillery officers were in their 
places, the guns were loaded, run out, and calmly awaited the 
word to fire from Sir Robert Napier, who stood —_ his watch 
in his hand, awaiting 12 o’clock. 

“But the bombardment was not to take place. Just on the 
stroke of noon, and when Napier was about to exclaim the word 
fire, Colonel Stephenson and Mr. Parkes rode up to Napier, say- 
ing that the Chinese would surrender. The massive Anting 
Gate was then thrown open, and a mandarin rode out with the 
necessary power to surrender to the British, with all the de- 
fenses of Pekin. Sir Robert at once ordered the 67th Foot 
(2d battalion Hampshires) and 8th Sikh Infantry out of the 
trenches, received the surrender, drove back the great gather- 
ing crowds of Pekinese, pushed the troops through the Anting 
Gate, placed the combatants of his division along the ramparts 
to right and left of the gate, and held a complete hold of the 
attack, now directed against the streets of the city. 

“The men gave three thundering cheers as they ran through 
the gate and took firm possession. Then all the British regi- 
ments marched in with flags flying and bands playing. The 
French came up in steady order, with happy faces, and rejoic- 
ing at the success of the day’s proceedings. Napier, too, felt 
proud, and after congratulating Sir Hope Grant upon the great 
historical event which had fallen to his chief command, he saw 
the pickets were wisely posted. 

“The French generals rode in and joined in warm senti- 
ments ; but the meeting was only for a moment, as the generals 
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had to place the two armies in the best defensive position inside 
Pekin, until the wishes of Lord Elgin and Baron de Gros were 
ascertained: Sir Hope Grant never felt prouder of Sir Robert 
Napier than at that moment. They had met upon many a 
battle-field, but they both felt the blessings of a bloodless vic- 


tory.” 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


(From weekly issues of the“ Army and Navy Gazette.” 
AT PRETORIA. 


RETORIA is in the hands of the British, and the crowning 
P act of the war has been achieved. This happy incident 
in a campaign conducted with consummate ability and 

vigor was reached on Tuesday, when Lord Roberts took formal 
possession of the Transvaal capital. The several series of op- 
erations extending from the invasion of the Orange Free State 
to the occupation of Pretoria have been marked by a daring 
which, with a commander of less experience, might justly have 
been considered rash. While the British columns pressed for- 
ward across the arid veldt from Paardeberg to Bloemfontein, 
Boer commandoes of considerable strength were outflanked, 
brushed aside, or left disregarded, the objective alone being 
kept steadily in view without relaxation of effort. But if Lord 
Roberts was apparently careless about the security of his west- 
ern communications, it was because his matured strategy was 
working to give him possession of the line of rail from Bloem- 
fontein to the south, which line a few days later was occupied 
by his troops in its entire length. After the long but necessary 
halt at Bloemfontein, the army, in renewed strength, was ready 
a second time to start upon its way. But, although the great 
Boer trek to the south had been checked, and Wepener relieved, 
the bulk of the raiding force still occupied the country on Lord 
Roberts’ eastern flank from Ladybrand to Thaba N’Chu, con- 
stituting a standing menace to his communications. Facing 
the risk that without doubt existed, and relying on his own 
powers of generalship, backed up by his gallant lieutenants, 
Lord Roberts advanced without hesitation, and reaped the re- 
ward of his boldness in the capture, successively, of _Kroonstad 
and Johannesburg. The reality of the risk thus run has been 
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demonstrated, both by the persistent opposition that has been 
made to the columns of Sir Leslie Rundle and General Brabant, 
while the main army was advancing north, and also by the 
second attempt made within the last few days to raid again to 
the south and threaten the communications, an attempt which 
led to the unfortunate surrender of the 13th Regiment of Yeo- 
manry, near Lindley, on the 31st ult. ‘This move on the part 
of the enemy, at the moment when Johannesburg was in Lord 
Roberts’ grasp, was bold and cleverly conceived. 

The chief part of the fighting had fallen to the mounted 
troops since the battle of the Zand River, and there was no 
change in this respect after crossing the Vaal. On the 31st 
Lord Roberts reported that General French, acting in front of 
his left, had been opposed throughout his march on the 28th 
and 29th, but had “ managed ” to drive the enemy from strong 
positions north of Johannesburg, where he held the ground he 
was directed to occupy. Although the Boer positions west of 
Johannesburg were too strong to be readily forced by Generals 
French and Hamilton unaided, Lord Roberts on the 29th car- 
ried out his bold attack on the railway junctions at Natal 
Spruit and Elandsfontein, points of supreme importance. Colo- 
nel Henry, with his mounted infantry, supported on the right 
by the 3d Cavalry Brigade, had orders to seize these places at 
all costs. The divisions of Generals Pole-Carew and Tucker 
advanced meanwhile along the railway. Natal Spruit Station, 
giving command of the southeastern line, was first secured. 
The Mounted Infantry then worked forward, and after some 
sharp fighting took possession of Elandsfontein, thus cutting 
the communication with Pretoria and isolating the Boer force 
opposed to the British left. 

The army, after marching through Johannesburg, encamped 
on the north side ready for a forward movement, the 14th Brig- 
ade, under General Wavell, being left in the town to maintain 
order. On Saturday evening Lord Roberts was at Orange 
Grove, a few miles to the north, and early on Monday he came 
in contact with the enemy at the Six Mile Spruit, a stream 
flowing from east to west across the approaches to the capital. 
The Boers holding the south bank were quickly dislodged by 
the mounted troops, and retired to a second position defended 
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by guns. The British heavy guns, which had been kept well 
in the front, were then brought into action, and, supported 
by General Stephenson’s brigade, cleared the position. A per- 
sistent attempt was made by the enemy to turn the British left 
and threaten their left rear, a movement which was not effectu- 
ally checked until Jan Hamilton, inclining his column from 
the extreme left towards the centre, drove the Boers back on 
Pretoria. Before dark they were forced to abandon nearly all 
their positions, followed by Ian Hamilton to the outskirts of 
the capital. Lord Roberts immediately demanded the surren- 
der of the place, and a brief negotiation with Commandant Gen- 
eral Louis Botha followed, which led to its occupation on Tues- 
day without further resistance. The feebleness of the attempt 
of the Transvaal Boers hitherto to defend their own territory 
must have been as disappointing to their friends as the march- 
ing powers and the victorious advance of the British army have 
been sources of gratification and admiration to the subjects of 
the Queen. But the Boers have considerable rallying power. 
There are armed burghers still in considerable numbers in the 
field, and if the precedent of the Orange River Colony be fol- 
lowed, many weeks—perhaps months—may elapse before all 
opposition has ceased. Lord Roberts, when his control of the 
railways is complete, will hold the country in his grasp, and 
from his central position within the circle of the abandoned 
forts of Pretoria he can send out flying columns to meet the 
guerrilla bands, and disarm the burghers. By degrees things 
will settle down, but it will be absolutely necessary to main- 
tain the army of occupation without diminution until both of 
the conquered territories return to a condition of undoubted 
peace. A forward movement by Sir Redvers Buller may now 
be expected, in codperation with Lord Roberts, in order to clear 
the railway from Johannesburg to Natal, and so provide tle 
army in the Transvaal with a second and shorter line of com- 
munications with a sea base. General Hildyard, after a tem- 
porary occupation of Utrecht, has rejoined General Buller, and 
General Lyttleton at Coetzee’s Drift on the Buffalo River, ten 
miles north of Newcastle, guards the right flank of the Natal 
Army Corps, its right rear towards Dannhauser being watched 
by vigilant cavalry patrols. 
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From other quarters in the theatre of war unpleasant tidings 
have come. In Griqualand West there is a revival of the re- 
bellion which was reported to have been stamped out some 
months ago. ‘Two columns of British troops have been oper- 
ating in that district against rebel commandoes. Sir Charles 
Warren, with 700 men, was surrounded at night, surprised, and 
heavily attacked before dawn by 1000 rebels, on the 29th ult., 
when encamped in a strong position at Faberspruit, twelve 
miles from Douglas. When day broke and the nature of the 
assault was understood the rebels were repulsed at all points, 
but the British loss was heavy, and included among the killed 
Colonel Spence, the gallant commander of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s Volunteers. The fact that a body of untrained rebels 
could thus approach and surprise an organized and disciplined 
force not much inferior in numbers can only be realized on 
the hypothesis that the ordinary precautions for guarding 
the approaches to a camp, by means of outposts and patrols, 
were neglected. It is apparent that Sir Charles Warren’s force 
is not strong enough to suppress the rising, and we are glad 
to learn that reinforcements have left Cape Town to join him. 
As a set-off to this unsatisfactory affair it is pleasant to record 
a decided success in a well-managed action on the 2/th ult. at 
Koegas Pont, fifty miles west of Prieska, on the Orange River, 
where Colonel Adye, R. A., surprised and defeated, with loss of 
laager, 100 prisoners, flocks, and ammunition, a body of rebels 
endeavoring to form a junction with another commando at 
Kheis, further to the west. The effectual suppression with an 
adequate force of this recrudescence of rebellion is in the high- 
est degree desirable in the interest of an early peaceful settle- 
ment. 

No less important than the advance of Lord Roberts has 
been the guarding of the railway south of the Vaal. With this 
object the divisions of Generals Rundle and Brabant, with the 
Highland Brigade, that of General Clements, and Lord Me- 
thuen’s force, hold a chain of posts covering about 110 miles 
from Heilbron to Ficksburg. On the 29th ult. General Run- 
dle advanced northeast from Senekal, in order to draw the 
enemy from Lindley, where a force of Yeomanry was hard 
pressed. The action, which was severely contested, was appa- 
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rently successful, since Lindley was afterwards occupied un- 
opposed. It has been disappointing, therefore, to learn that the 
success of this cleverly conceived manceuvre was, after all, only 
partial, as two days later the 13th (Irish) Batn. of Imperial 
Yeomanry, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Spragge, 
D. S. O., was compelled, after losing heavily, to yield to very 
superior numbers. Lord Methuen, who was in the neighbor- 
hood of Kroonstad, was despatched at once by Lord Roberts to 
the assistance of the Yeomanry. Starting half an hour after 
receipt of orders, he marched forty-four miles in twenty-five 
hours, but arrived too late to effect a rescue. He at once at- 
tacked the Boers, and after a running fight of five hours com- 
pletely routed them. This forced march, which we believe to 
be the record performance of its kind of the present campaign, 
and the subsequent victorious action, redound greatly to Lord 
Methuen’s credit. There is little to mention concerning the 
columns acting from the western borders of the Transvaal and 
from Rhodesia. They are steadily converging towards the cen- 
tre of operations, and Boer commandoes are said to be advanc- 
ing against them. 

During the past ten days the war has had striking develop- 
ments, some of them in a high degree satisfactory, others dis- 
tinctly the reverse. On the 6th inst. the centre of interest 
shifted suddently from Pretoria, and attention was divided be- 
tween the menaced line south of the Vaal and the northern 
angle of Natal. Sir Redvers Buller by a brilliant flank move- 
ment to the west captured Botha’s Pass, thus forcing the 
Drakensberg and turning the positions at Majuba and Laing’s 
Nek, which were in consequence abandoned. As a set-off to 
this success the enemy, with singular boldness, made a descent 
on Lord Roberts’ communications north of Kroonstad, cutting 
the wires, tearing up the rails, and overpowering the 4th Batn. 
Derbyshire Regiment (Nottinghamshire Militia). This inci- 
dent, however deplorable, will astonish no one who appreciates 
the difficulty of securing against so mobile a foe a long line of 
railway with a force composed chiefly of infantry. Prompt 
and effective measures were at once taken to clear the line of 
the enemy, and a repetition of the inconvenience is unlikely in 
face of the forces now posted to guard the line. A despatch 
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received on Wednesday from Lord Roberts made Pretoria once 
again the chief point of interest. On Monday the Commander- 
in-chief attacked a large force of Boers under the Commandant 
General, Louis Botha, in a position found to be unassailable in 
front, situated on the Middleburg road at a point fifteen miles 
east of the capital. Operating with the mounted troops against 
both flanks of the enemny, Lord Roberts secured after heavy 
fighting the key of the Boer left wing as day closed in, and the 
troops were ordered to bivouac on the ground they had won. 
The battle was resumed on Tuesday and lasted the entire day, 
until General Ian Hamilton and the Guards Brigade captured 
the hill held by the enemy’s left. General Botha then fell back 
to a second position, and during the night retreated to the east 
with his entire force. Lord Roberts had to report with regret 
the loss of the Earl of Airlie, the gallant commander of the 
12th Lancers, who, with others, had fallen in this battle, the 
most stubbornly fought engagement he has had. ‘The death of 
Lord Airlie will be felt by the whole army as a great loss, for a 
better cavalry leader was not to be found doing duty with a 
regiment, if, indeed, in the service. It is interesting to note 
Lord Roberts’ assertion that Buller’s force and his afforded 
each other mutual assistance in their recent operations. 
General Kelly-Kenny on the 8th inst. reported from Bloem- 
fontein that the enemy had cut the wires north of Kroonstad, 
and on Sunday the rails were stated to have been torn up at 
Roodeval and for twenty miles to the south, the enemy being 
in force at Honing Spruit station. Reinforcements were 
hurried towards Kroonstad from Bloemfontein, to attack the 
marauders who, no doubt, were part of the force recently sent 
south of the Vaal to deal a counter-stroke at Lord Roberts by 
an attack on his line of supply. To this force the 13th Batn. 
of Yeomanry probably fella prey on the 31st ult., as well as 
the 4th Batn. Derbyshire Regiment, which was overpowered 
and captured at Roodeval on the 7th inst., after sustaining a 
loss of 140 killed and wounded, including among the dead, 
Lieut.-Colonel Baird Douglas. Lord Roberts on being apprised 
of the interruption to his line, at once despatched Lord 
Kitchener with troops to push south and join Lord Methuen 
who was near Heilbron. The result of these timely arrange- 
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ments was a decided victory gained on Monday by Lord 
Methuen on the Rhenoster over De Wet, who lost his camp 
and had his force scattered. On Tuesday Methuen marched to 
Honing Spruit, and finding all quiet there, returned next day 
to the Rhenoster where the railway was being repaired. 

This second attempt to cripple and retard the advancing 
army by interrupting its communications shows how neces- 
sary it has become to put down effectually the opposition still 
existing in the Orange River Colony, the baneful legacy of 
the first great raid begun in the closing days of March. Until 
this has been done the 320 miles of rail traversing the conquered 
territory south of the Vaal cannot be considered absolutely 
secure. The portion of the Orange River Colony not yet 
reached by British troops, and which lies between the Drakens- 
berg, the Vaal, and a westward boundary line from Heilbron 
through Lindley and Senekal to Ficksburg, has an area of 
nearly one-fourth of the whole colony. It includes the im- 
portant towns of Harrismith, Bethlehem, Vrede, and Frankfort, 
and until actually occupied by the British it will serve as a 
rallying centre for what remains of Mr. Steyn’s burgher army. 
Its complete subjugation is the more imperative since the major 
part of Lord Roberts’ active forces is now north of the Vaal, 
and as his operations proceed, the distribution of the army will 
be constantly extending over a wider area. 

Assuming the establishment of units to be complete, Lord 
Roberts took with him into the Transvaal about 46,000 men. 
There were, in addition, with General Hunter and Colonels 
Mahon and Plumer in the western districts, about 11,500, mak- 
ing a total of 57,500 north of the Vaal. In the Orange River 
Colony the total number may be set down approximately at 
41,500, distributed recently as follows: The Highland Brigade 
was at Heilbron, General Rundle’s Division at Hammonia, 
with General Brabant’s Colonial Division at Ficksburg. ‘The 
division of General Chermside was acting in support of Rundle, 
probably in the Senekal direction. General Kelly-Kenny had 
one brigade at Bloemfontein and the other near Kroonstad. 
Lord Methuen had removed from near Heilbron, having left 
General Paget’s brigade in garrison at Lindley, and was on the 
Rhenoster The entire force operating in the Transvaal and 
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Orange River Colony, exclusive of Sir Redvers Buller’s army 
corps, is little short of r1o0o,ooo men. Of this number the 
greater part is north of the Vaal, depending for supplies on a 
single line which, notwithstanding the efforts of 40,000 men in 
the Orange River Colony, has been successfully dismantled 
over many miles of its extent, and one of its garrisons over- 
powered. In face of these facts undue leniency would be 
absolutely criminal, as it might result in the sacrifice of the 
lives of many brave soldiers hereafter. These it is our duty to 
protect in every way possible. Next in importance to the com- 
plete pacification of the Orange River Colony is the securing of 
an alternative line of supply. With this end in view, Lord 
Roberts, in codperation with Sir Redvers Buller, will, no 
‘doubt, without loss of time, seize the railway from Natal Spruit 
station, near Johannesburg, to Laing’s Nek. This will add a 
length of about 140 miles, exposed to attack in flank, to the 
total of railway communications to be guarded, but the ad- 
vantages conferred by the shorter and mor2 secure line traver- 
sing Natal are so obvious that the risk must be faced. Durban 
on the sea will be no further from the British garrison at Pre- 
toria than Norval’s Pont on the Orange River, which is 260 
miles from Port Elizabeth. 

On the 2d inst. Sir Redvers Buller summoned the Boers at 
Laing’s Nek to surrender, and agreed to a three days’ armistice 
to enable their general to receive instructions. The armistice 
expired on the 6th, the day that followed the occupation of 
Pretoria, and as the reply of the enemy was unsatisfactory, Sir 
Redvers set his troops in motion with the object of forcing 
Botha’s Pass. By a movement of the left wing to the west the 
1oth Brigade of General Hildyard’s division, with the South 
African Light Horse and the 2d Cavalry Brigade on the flanks, 
attacked and captured Van Wyk’s Hill commanding the Road 
to Botha’s Pass. Two 4.7 inch and two 12 pr. naval guns were 
then placed on Van Wyk and two 5 inch guns on the south 
western spur of Inkwelo, a mountain about eight miles to the 
north. On the 8th General Hildyard, under cover of these 
enfilading guns assaulted the enemy’s position along the spurs 
of the Drakensberg, which were outflanked and carried in a 
dashing manner. Botha’s Pass then lay open to a further 
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advance, and on Saturday the guns and train were toiling with 
difficulty up the steep incline, the enemy having retired about 
twenty-six miles to the northwest. The general advance was 
resumed on Sunday, during which the mounted troops were 
closely engaged, and the force concentrated at the junction of 
the Gans Vlei Spruit and the Klip River within the Orange 
River Colony. The point was about sixteen miles due west of 
Laing’s Nek, which had thus been turned and rendered unten- 
able. Next day Almond’s Nek, the last defile leading to 
Charlestown Flats, was forced in face of a considerable body of 
the enemy with guns, the 2d Batn. Dorset Regiment carrying 
the position at the point of the bayonet with great gallantry. 
The Boers during the night abandoned Laing’s Nek and Ma- 
juba, and on Tuesday Sir Redvers Buller was encamped four 
miles north of Volksrust, the Transvaal frontier town, while 
General Clery from Ingogo was advancing over the Nek. The 
enemy were reported to be retreating towards Ermelo, and the 
soil of Natal was at length freed from the Boer occupation, 
which had lasted exactly eight months. General Lyttelton, 
advancing on the right, reached Wakkerstrom 4fteen miles to 
the east on Wednesday, and received the formal submission of 
the town and district. 

Generals Rundle and Brabant maintain a vigilant attitude, 
their chief care being to prevent a fresh raid southwards of the 
Boer force, some 7000 strong, assembled between Bethlehem 
and Ficksburg. The enemy, who appear to have had fresh 
life infused into them, made a demonstration on Sunday night 
against General Rundle, with the evident intention of forcing 
his line, but the design was frustrated by the able counter- 
moves of the British general. Now that the railway north of 
Kroonstad has been again made secure, it is to be hoped that a 
combined movement will be made eastward in the Orange 
River Colony, in order to clear the country of all hestile com- | 
mandoes still in the field. Botha’s Pass having been opened to 
the passage of British troops, we should very soon hear of the 
clearing of Van Reenan’s Pass and of the capture of Harri- 
smith, with the branch railway running from that important 
town into Natal. 

The columns advancing from the west have not been idle. 
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Colonel Mahon joined General Hunter on the 6th at Lichten- 
burg. Hunter on the 7th entered Ventersdorp on his way to 
Potchefstroom, where he was due on Tuesday, and whence he 
was to move on Johannesburg. Colonel Plumer, operating 
further to the north, had occupied Zeerust, and on the 8th was 
marching along the Eland’s River to Rustenburg. By these 
skilful dispositions the southwest of the Transvaal was being 
effectually searched. Sir F. Carrington is believed to be press- 
ing southwards at all speed from Marandellas, possibly to an- 
ticipate, if practicable, the arrival at Lydenburg of the defeated 
Boers trekking north. Many rebels are still in arms in Griqua- 
land West. A strong force has also reappeared to the north at 
Kuruman, fleeing it is supposed, before the advance of Sir 
Charles Warren and Colonel Adye. Notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition still existing in various quarters the general military 
situation may be considered satisfactory. 
THE MILITARY SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

While the storm-clouds in the far East grow daily more por- 
tentous the strife in South Africa would seem to be gradually 
approaching its end. The guarding of the railway through the 
Orange River Colony being still a matter of the first impor- 
tance, pending the opening of the Johannesburg-Volksrust line, 
the 6th Batn. Royal Warwickshire Regiment has been sent 
forward to Bloemfontein, possibly replacing there a battalion 
detached to strengthen Sir Leslie Rundle’s command between 
Senekal and Ficksburg. Since the stubbornly contested battle 
of the 11th and 12th inst. near Eerste Fabrieken to clear the 
enemy from the vicinity of the capital, Lord Roberts has re- 
mained inactive. The battle of the previous week, if not deci- 
sive in the sense of destroying the enemy’s force, nor fully 
achieving its object, was highly instructive as a test of the 
capacity of the commander on either side. Commandant-Gen- 
eral Botha, presuming too much on the apparently increasing 
reluctance of the British generals to hurl their men in frontal 
attacks on positions naturally strong, after the experiences of 
Colenso and Magersfontein, left his centre comparatively weak, 
in order to resist the outflanking movements which he ex- 
pected, and which actually took place. On the second day of 
the battle this fact became patent to Lord Roberts, whose wings 
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were not making the progress he desired against the flanks— 
abnormally strengthened—of the enemy. He accordingly 
changed his tactics, and adopting on his right a frontal attack 
in concert with Ian Hamilton’s flank movement, assaulted Dia- 
mond Hill, an exceedingly strong position and the key of the 
enemy’s left centre. The attack was made by the 1st Batn. Royal 
Sussex aud Derbyshire Regments, and the City Imperial Vol- 
unteers, supported on the left by the Guards’ Brigade. The 
fine advance of the men over difficult ground under heavy fire 
was specially remarked on by Lord Roberts. The storming of 
the hill was a gallant affair, and the Boers, feeling themselves 
practically surrounded, retired during the night. General Ian 
Hamilton was slightly wounded, but, happily, not incapacitated 
for duty. The death of the Earl of Airlie, which we have al- 
ready recorded with regret, occurred during a charge of the 12th 
Lancers to extricate G Battery Royal Horse Artillery from a per- 
ilous forward position within comparatively short range of the 
enemy’s rifles. He was shot, it is said, through the heart. On 
the 13th the British outposts were fifteen miles east of Pretoria, 
and the enemy were believed to have withdrawn to Middleburg, 
seventy miles further from the capital. Mr. Kruger, whose move- 
ments are uncertain, is supposed to be at Alkmaar, forty miles 
southeast of Lydenburg and about seventy from the Portuguese 
frontier, in either of which directions he may retire. But be- 
tween his present position and the frontier, the railway bridge 
at Malalane, near Hector Spruit, has been damaged, either by 
accident or design, and traffic temporarily interrupted. 

The recent attacks on our communications have extended 
over a wider area, and have borne greater evidence of concerted 
action than was at first realized. Closely following the success- 
ful raid on the line at Roodeval, thirty-three miles north of 
Kroonstad, on the 7th inst., there came another attempt on the 
14th at a point almost the same distance south of that town 
where the Zand River is crossed by the line. A force of 800 
Boers with three guns attacked the British detachment posted 
there, but by the opportune arrival of reinforcements from 
Kroonstad the attempt was frustrated. Again, on the same 
date, the 14th, a raid was made on the reconstruction train at 
Leeuw Spruit, ten miles north of Roodeval, and resulted in a 
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loss to the British of several killed and wounded, and between 
fifty and sixty made prisoners, Lord Kitchener himself having a 
narrow escape, it is said, in a correspondent’s telegram, whilst 
sleeping in a railway carriage. The extreme points selected for 
these attacks being over 80 miles apart, the raiding commandoes 
must proceed from different centres of action, the attacks near 
the Rhenoster being, no doubt, made by Boers from beyond the 
Vaal, and that on the Zand by a force coming from the Bethle- 
hem district, and passing by the north side of Senekal clear of 
General Rundle’s chain of posts. On Tuesday, again, Lord 
Methuen, when escorting a convoy to Heilbron, was attacked by 
De Wet,who was beaten off with but small loss on the British side. 

The military situation in the Orange River Colony demands 
the utmost vigilance of the British generals on whom has 
devolved the task of guarding the communications. Since the 
passage of General Buller’s Army Corps though Botha’s Pass 
and Laing’s Nek, there has been an accession of strength from 
northern Natal to Mr. Steyn’s commandoes. Believing that Sir 
Redvers is about to operate south towards Bethlehem, the Boer 
forces in that district are bearing with increasing pressure on 
the strategic line of Generals Rundle and Brabant, in order to 
force their cordon if possible, and by escaping tothe south avoid 
being surrounded. Rundle on the 14th was at Scheeper’s Nek, 
a day’s march from Hammonia towards Senekal. On the 13th 
and 14th his outposts at Ficksburg were attacked. His patrols 
scour the country to prevent the enemy passing between his 
posts, but there may be some cause to doubt the sufficiency in 
numbers of his mounted troops to watch all points. On Satur- 
day his headquarters returned to Hammonia as an attack in 
force on Ficksburg appeared imminent from the Boer main 
position northeast of the town. On Tuesday there was a lively 
encounter between Rundle’s troops and the Boers, who sought 
to break through our lines, but were driven back by the smart 
action of a body of Yeomanry, supported by three guns. Run- 
dle’s position is evidently strong, and the garrisons at Thaba 
’Nchu and Ladybrand having been reinforced, there is good 
reason to hope that he will continue to hold back the enemy, 
until the enveloping movements are completed. 

On the 12th inst. Sir Redvers Buller’s left wing was en- 
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camped north of Volksrust within the Transvaal frontier. 
General Clery with the central division was then passing 
through the defile of Laing’s Nek, and the right under General 
Lyttelton was approaching Wakkerstroom. The left wing 
during its arduous turning movement by Botha’s Pass had 
marched fifty miles, and engaged the enemy four times. It 
required rest, and the railway needed repair before a further 
advance could prudently be made. Sir Redvers accordingly 
on the 15th moved his headquarters back to Laing’s Nek, to 
direct matters from a more central point. The enemy’s forces 
on retiring from Natal are supposed to have divided, part going 
north towards Ermelo, and part along the Johannesburg rail- 
way towards Standerton. When his force passed into the 
Transvaal, Sir Redvers assigned to the Natal volunteers the 
duty of guarding Dundee and the adjacent border, and ex- 
pressed his high appreciation of the services rendered by them 
and their able commander, Brigadier-General Dartnell, through. 
out the operations ending with the enemy’s expulsion from 
Natal. The conduct of the colonial corps has been deserving 
of the highest praise. Always eager for the fray, they have 
shared to the full the dangers of the war. In the fighting on 
the roth inst. near Gans Vlei, the South African Horse with 
General Hildyard’s command were in a tight place where they 
were greatly outnumbered, but they fought with. magnificent 
coolness. Working round the Boer right, in a rugged defile, 
they were allowed to come to close quarters and suffered 
severely. They clung, however, to the ground they had 
reached until dark, and were the main cause of the enemy’s 
retirement. As General Buller advances in the direction of 
Standerton, an attempt may be made by the Boer commandoes 
still moving about the Wakkerstroom district to turn the 
British right, and cut the railway between Laing’s Nek and 
Newcastle, or even further to the south. On this account 
General Hildyard marched his division from Volksrust to Wak- 
kerstroom on Saturday, but, having received the submission of 
many of the burghers, including the Town Guard, he returned 
on Tuesday to Volksrust, whence an advance had become im- 
minent, as the damaged tunnel at Laing’s Nek had been re- 
paired, and the first train had passed through on Monday. On 
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Wednesday the forward movement began, and Sir Redvers 
headquarters were established at a point north of Sandspruit on 
the railway. On Thursday Paarde Kop was occupied without 
opposition. The important movements now taking place all 
tend—it is to be hoped—to the early extinguishing of the oppo- 
sition, still strong and active, in the Bethlehem-Ficksburg dis- 
trict. General Hunter on Monday occupied Krugersdorp, a 
place almost held sacred by the Boers, and should before this 
have reached Johannesburg, whence his next objective will 
probably be Heidelburg, while Sir Redvers Buller moves up 
the railway to Standerton. An early descent from Standerton 
on Vrede may therefore be looked for, thus tightening the grip 
on the fighting burghers at Ficksburg, and on the Rhenoster 
River. Ina telegram from Lord Roberts sent off yesterday at 
8.30 A. M., and issued from the War Office during the afternoon, 
it is stated that General Baden-Powell, occupied Rustenburg 
on the 14th. On Monday he joined Lord Roberts at Pretoria, 
having received many submissions, and taken 1000 rifles since 
he left Zeerust. He reported from Rustenburg yesterday that 
he had found the leading Boers very pacific and cordial, and 
that Commandant Steyn and two field cornets had been captured 
during his absence. Ian Hamilton’s column reached Springs 
on Thursday, ex route to Heidelburg, where it will join hands 
with Buller’s troops, who entered Paardekop the same day. It 
is hoped that they will reach Standerton to-day, “thus opening 
communication between Pretoria and Natal, and preventing 
any joint action between the Transvaalers and people of the 
Orange River Colony.” Sir Frederick Carrington is expected 
shortly to make a forward movement across the northern border 
of the Transvaal. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS IN THE ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 

The South African war has entered on a new phase, and the 
operations commencing in the Orange River Colony have a pe- 
culiar interest from their unique character. The danger to the 
communications that has existed since the early days of April, 
when five companies of British infantry were captured near 
Reddesburg, has gradually become accentuated to a degree con- 
stituting it a positive peril, demanding the immediate attention 
of the Commander-in-chief. Lord Roberts has, in consequence, 
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since his defeat of Commandant-General Botha on the 11th, 
-12th, and 13th inst., stayed his hand as regards operations fur- 
ther to the east of Pretoria, and while securing his position 
there and in the western provinces of the Transvaal, has di- 
rected a general enveloping movement of all troops that could 
be spared towards the northeastern area of the*Orange River 
Colony, where ex-President Steyn and Commandant De Wet 
still hold the field with forces sufficiently formidable to make 
it essential that they should be speedily crushed, if the war 
now being waged by the Boers on Lord Roberts’ communica- 
tions is to be brought to an end. 

With this object in view, Sir Redvers Buller, with a consid- 
erable part of the Natal Army Corps, has been brought up the 
southeastern line to Standerton, and Heidelberg, further to the 
west on the same line, has been occupied by Generals Hunter 
and Ian Hamilton. With these commanders in touch with one 
another, the Boer forces south of the Vaal, now declared to be 
rebels, will be cut off from those in the Transvaal, who still 
enjoy the superior status of “ belligerents.” The successful 
carrying out of this movement is of the utmost importance, be- 
cause the northern districts, although inclined to accept British 
rule, have been much disturbed by the successes of De Wet in 
the south, and from the same cause General Botha has stiffened 
his back, and broken off his negotiations with Lord Roberts, 
which would probably have led to his surrender with all his 
force. 

As the various columns detailed for the converging move- 
ments advance towards the centres whence Steyn and De Wet 
have been making their bold and skilful sallies, it will become 
difficult to localize them. On Saturday, General Ian Hamilton 
occupied Heidelberg, the enemy flying before him. On the 
previous day General Broadwood’s cavalry had a skirmish there 
with a commando, which they dispersed. Colonel Mahon left 
Ian Hamilton’s column at Springs, and arrived at Pretoria on 
Tuesday. Sir Archibald Hunter with Barton’s Brigade ad- 
vanced on Sunday from Johannesburg, also to Heidelberg, 
whence he marched on Wednesday towards Frankfort, in tem- 
porary command of Ian Hamilton’s column. Generals Pole 
Carew’s and Tucker’s Divisions, with French’s cavalry, form 
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the garrisons of Pretoria and Johannesburg. General Baden- 
Powell with General Hutton and Colonel Plumer, hold Rusten- 
berg, in the neighborhood of which place General Hutton 
recently had the good fortune in a skirmish to capture two of 
the enemy’s guns, a rare occurrence in this war, as nothing has 
been more retharkable than the skill with which the Boers have 
withdrawn their artillery when worsted in action. General 
Smith-Dorrien was lately at Vredefort west of the railway, and 
the line to the east is guarded at Bloemfontein, Heilbron, Sene- 
kal, Rhenoster, Kroonstad, and Lindley by the troops under 
Generals Kelly-Kenny, Colvile, Clements, Lord Methuen, Knox, 
and Paget, respectively. To the south and southeast the strat- 
egical encircling line is taken up and completed by the cordon 
of Generals Rundle and Brabant, passing west and north from 
the border of Basutoland at Ficksburg. The effective Boer 
forces still in the field are estimated at from 15,000 to 20,000, 
of which about two-thirds are south of the Vaal, divided into 
four commandoes under Piet and Christian De Wet, Limmer, 
and Olivier. Such is the present situation. 

When Sir Redvers Buller crossed the threshold of the Trans- 
vaal, the alternatives of either operating against the Boers 
retreating on Ermelo with a view to seizing the Lourengo Mar- 
ques Railway, or of working to the northwest along the line to 
Johannesburg, lay before him. The former course would have 
had the advantage of bringing matters in the Transvaal to a 
crisis earlier by cutting off the forces still following Command- 
ant-General Botha from their source of supply at Lourenco 
Marques, and hastening the end of the struggie. But, as no 
railway exists in the direction indicated, Sir Redvers would 
have been dependent on wheel transport for his entire marching 
force, a condition of things that would probably have sufficed of 
itself to render the undertaking impracticable. Moreover, the 
advance along the northwestern railway, besides affording easy 
means of transport for the impedimenta of the force, opened the 
way to secure two distinct objects, each of great importance. 
The first of these was a second line of communications between 
Pretoria and the sea for the British forces, and the other was the 
isolation of Mr. Steyn and his burghers, and the prevention of 
further communication between the remnants of the Boer 
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armies still in arms in the Transvaal and the Orange River Col- 
ony. Lord Roberts accordingly decided that Sir Redvers Bul- 
ler should follow the latter course, which had the further advan- 
tage of bringing the bulk of the Natal Army Corps into closer 
touch with his own army for the operations necessitated by the 
continuance of the struggle south of the Vaal. On the 22d 
inst. the infantry of Sir Redvers Buller’s column halted after a 
march of twenty-two miles at Kattbosch Spruit, about six miles 
southeast of Standerton, which place had on the same day been 
occupied unopposed by Lord Dundonald’s cavalry. On the fol- 
lowing day the 2d Infantry Division arrived there, and the 
British flag was hoisted once more. ‘The enemy had evacuated 
the town, leaving behind a large amount of rolling stock. On 
the passage of the British column along the line a Boer com- 
mando, tooo strong, from Wakkerstroom, took up a position 
flanking the railway at Gras Kop northwest of Volksrust, and 
fifteen miles from Sand Spruit Station. The presence of this 
force constitutes a distinct menace to the communications, and 
we are not surprised to learn, notwithstanding the precautions 
said to have been taken by Sir Redvers Buller, that on Tuesday 
a construction train left the: line outside Platrand Station, situ- 
ated to the west of Sand Spruit, owing to the rails having been 
loosened. 

The series of successes that have attended De Wet’s raids on 
the railway south of the Vaal have been somewhat disquieting. 
Lord Roberts’ ability to cope with the situation cannot be 
doubted, but each day that this intrepid Boer commander re- 
tains his power of doing mischief increases the bad effects 
caused by his achievements, not alone among the burghers, but 
also among the Basutos, a number of whom, acting as a work- 
ing party, were killed or captured with the Derbyshire Militia 
at Rhenoster River on the 7th inst. From Leeuw Spruit, ten 
miles north of Roodeval, to Winburg Road Station, a stretch to 
the south of 100 miles, the line has been raided and cut at vari- 
ous points, and heavy losses in killed, wounded, and prisoners 
have been inflicted on the garrisons guarding it. It is now 
known that the 13th Battalion of Yeomanry fell helplessly into 
De Wet’s toils at Lindley, which they carelessly entered sup- 
posing Lord Methuen to be still holding the town, and Lord 
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Roberts, in a despatch of the 25th inst., has reported the cap- 
ture near Heilbron on the 4th inst. of a convoy of fifty wagons 
with its escort of 160 men of the Highland Brigade. On the 
14th, during the raid on the line at the Zand River a mail train 
with 2000 bags of letters for the troops fell into the enemy’s 
hands. On the 22d the post at Honing Spruit, north of 
Kroonstad, was attacked and three culverts burned before rein- 
forcements could arrive, and Lord Roberts has reported another 
attempt on the line at Roodeval Spruit on Wednesday, in which 
the enemy were easily beaten off. Again, on Sunday, General 
Clements was engaged with the enemy as far south as Winburg, 
where he had gone for supplies and guns preparatory to acting 
in combination with columns from Lindley, Heilbron, and Hei- 
delberg. It is satisfactory to know that the enemy were driven 
off with loss to the north of the Zand River, as their presence 
in the south could not fail to intensify the danger still existing. 
It is possible that the unsuccessful attack on a small British 
force on Monday, north of Senekal, reported by Lord Roberts, 
was made by this commando. The facts here recorded are not 
pleasant to contemplate at a time when military requirements 
in other quarters of the globe may become pressing. It is sat- 
isfactory, however, to learn that there is no intention of with- 
drawing troops from South Africa while affairs there remain in 
their present unsettled condition. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance and good dispositions of 
General Rundle, there is reason to fear that small parties of the 
enemy have eluded his posts and passed south towards Thaba 
’Nchu and Ladybrand. On the roth inst. he had a skirmish 
with the enemy on his left, and moved his camp across the 
Bloem Spruit to a less exposed position. The British forces 
forming the retaining cordon to the south are posted in camps 
three miles apart watching the Boer positions, which are of 
great natural strength. Colonel Dalgety, on the 2zst, sur- 
rounded a body of the enemy at Hibernia, and would have cap- 
tured them, but his only gun haviug got damaged he retired, 
and they escaped. Heavy cannonading was heard throughout 
Saturday from Maseru in the direction of Hammonia. On the 
22d, Rundle, sweeping round towards his left, was at Rietpan, 
six miles southwest of Senekal. The Colonials and Yeomanry 
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came in contact with the enemy, who, after a skirmish, fell 
back on their main position. The character of the war through- 
out has been largely influenced by the bearing of the principal 
railway lines and by the nature of the country. The one has 
determined the directions to be given to advancing columns, 
the amount of wheel-transport to be provided, and composition 
and disposition of the troops. The latter has caused the war to 
drift steadily from west to east, where it is now localized for its 
last stand, the western districts both of the Orange River Col- 
ony and of the Transvaal being comparatively flat veldt, badly 
watered, while the eastern portions are rugged and mountain- 
ous tracts interspersed with wide and fertile valleys, capable of 
sustaining large bodies of men, and affording an endless choice 
of strong positions almost impregnable from their very nature. 

For some days progress has been apparently slow in Lord 
Roberts’ command, and the information received of current 
events in the theatre of war has been extremely meagre. What 
we are allowed by the military censors to know, however, is 
undoubtedly interesting, especially as regards operations in the 
Orange River Colony, where the various moves have now the 
character, and demand the care and deliberation, of those ona 
chess-board in the concluding situations of a closely contested 
game, with checkmate distinctly in view. Since the advance 
of Sir Redvers Buller from Natal the whole strategical field has, 
by force of circumstances, become divided into two areas, be- 
tween which, from east to west, flow the waters of the Vaal. 
To the north of that river the hostile forces remain opposed to 
each other in a state of comparative inaction, spectators as it 
were of the operations in progress beyond the southern bank, 
where a few weeks should determine whether the British arms 
are to be crowned with final and decisive success in the Orange 
River Colony, or whether the foe will again escape, and, crossing 
to the north of the Vaal, enable Commandant General Botha to 
further delay the issue by a prolonged resistance in the mount- 
ains of the eastern districts of the Transvaal. The war having 
now assumed on the part of the enemy a guerrilla character, the 
excitement caused by impending battles on a large scale, such as 
take place in regular warfare, will be wanting. But the coun- 
try’s interest in the issue is none the less real and profound, 
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arising as it does from the longing that this war should now 
terminate, and leave us free for new emergencies that may arise 
and imperatively demand attention at any moment in another 
distant field, where many of our countrymen and women are in 
direr straits than ever faced the beleagured garrisons in South 
Africa, and many, it is feared, have already suffered death under 
conditions that recall the terrible days of the Indian Mutiny. 
The recent movements of British troops in the Transvaal 
have had reference more or less. directly to Lord Roberts’ gen- 
eral plan for bringing the contest to an end in the Orange River 
Colony. General Hunter, during his advance from Heidelberg 
across the Vaal to Frankfort, which place he occupied on Sun- 
day, met with no opposition. On the 28th ult. an attack was 
made by a body of the enemy on Springs Station, the terminus 
of the branch line east from Johannesburg, and situated about 
twenty miles north of Heidelberg. The object of the attack 
was probably to stay General Hunter’s advance south, and thus 
cause a diversion in favor of De Wet. If so, it failed in its ob- 
ject, being gallantly repulsed by the Canadian Regiment, which 
formed the garrison of the post. General Macdonald, with the 
Highland Brigade, marching from Heilbron, 1eached Frankfort 
on Monday, and joined the command of Sir Archibald Hunter, 
whose column then comprised Macdonald’s and Barton’s brig- 
ades of infantry, with Ridley’s mounted infantry and Broad- 
wood’s cavalry brigade. During this move southwards Sir 
Redvers Buller has continued his advance along the railway 
from Standerton. General Coke, with the roth Brigade, made 
a reconnaissance on Saturday towards Amersfoort, where 2000 
Boers held a position fifteen miles from the railway, threatening 
Sir Redvers Buller’s rear and line of communications. The 
position was shelled and the enemy retired, but they are in the 
neighborhood and will doubtless be heard of again. General 
Clery’s advance brigade of the 2d Division occupied Greyling- 
stad, on the railway thirty-five miles west of Standerton, on 
Monday night without any more serious opposition than some 
sniping, and on Wednesday Generals Clery and Hart joined 
hands at Vlakfontein, twelve miles from Greylingstad. By Sir 
Redvers Buller’s flank march Lord Roberts has now obtained 
possession of all the important towns upon the railway from 
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Johannesburg to Volksrust ; trains are running through from 
Natal to Greylingstad, and in a few days Durban will be acces- 
sible to him as a fresh and nearer base of supply. This cannot 
fail to bring relief to Pretoria, where provisions and supplies are 
still scarce. On General Clery’s arrival at Greylingstad, Vil- 
jeon’s commando, which had held the place, retired towards 
Middleburg. Botha, with a force of about 7000, largely com- 
posed of foreigners and colonial rebels, holds the country east 
and north of Pretoria, from Bronkhurst Spruit, covering Mid- 
dleburg, to Pienaar on the Pietersburg line. This body and 
the commando posted near Amersfoort, flanking General Bul- 
ler’s line, together form the bulk of the Boer forces remaining 
to Mr. Kruger in the Transvaal. 

South of the Vaal the general activity of the commandoes 
directed by Mr. Steyn and De Wet continues with unabated 
vigor. On the 23d ult. a convoy for Lindley was heavily 
attacked, but the enemy were repulsed and the convoy reached 
the place in safety. On the 25th General Boyes’ brigade of the 
8th Division was in action near Ficksburg, repelling a fresh 
attempt of the Boers to break through to the south. Flying 
commandoes have been for some time infesting the Senekal- 
Winburg road. The days of grace given by Lord Roberts have 
expired, but there has been no indication of a general sur- 
render. On the contrary, there has been increased aggressive- 
ness. A commando posted on this road to intercept a convoy 
for Senekal under General Clements was attacked and severely 
defeated by General Brabant on the 26th. Colonel Grenfell’s 
battalion of Brabant’s Horse commenced the action by an attack 
on the enemy at Rietspruit, fifteen miles southwest of Senekal, 
while Brabant, hastening up with the rest of the Colonial Di- 
vision from Senekal, fell upon the left of the Boers and drove 
them, after two hours’ heavy fighting, along the road to Lind- 
ley, thus clearing the Winburg road. Lord Methuen on the 
28th pursued a commando from their laager near Vecht-Kop, 
twelve miles south of Heilbron, towards Lindley, and recovered 
8000 sheep and 500 head of cattle looted by the enemy. On the 
same day General Clements was engaged with a large com- 
mando at a point ten miles north of Senekal on the Lindley 
road. The Boers at length gave way, but remained in the 
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vicinity. It is satisfactory to know that throughout the various 
actions recorded victory has rested with the British. The work 
is, however, of the most arduous nature and the wear and tear 
in horses very great. The necessity for a second partial re- 
mounting of the mobile troops after the capture of Pretoria is 
sufficient to account for any seeming delay in Lord Roberts’ 
movement against De Wet and Steyn. General Clements is 
reported since to have joined Paget at Lindley, thus strengthen- 
ing the western cordon, and closing in on the area still occupied 
by the Boers, with a view to turn their southern positions, and 
drive them back on Bethlehem and Harrismith. Sir Leslie 
Rundle has made no change in his dispositions beyond moving 
his headquarters, on the 29th, from Senekal to Trommel, the 
more effectually to watch the most southerly line of posts from 
Winburg to Ficksburg. Although there is no definite informa- 
tion on the point, it is believed that Sir Redvers Buller has 
detached a column from Standerton to operate on Vrede. That 
alone is required to complete the enveloping movement and pre- 
vent the enemy’s escape, assuming the passes in the Drakensberg 
to be effectually closed on the Natal side. 

Although the information now received from the front is 
scanty and fragmentary, there is enough to indicate that the 
Boer position in the Orange River Colony is rapidly becoming 
desperate. When Vrede has been seized, which it will no doubt 
be very shortly, the commandoes of De Wet and Steyn will be 
enclosed by British forces at all points from that place in the 
northeast round by the west to Ficksburg in the southeast, 
where the rugged and impassable lines of Basutoland and the 
Drakensberg complete the circle of investment. The attempts, 
now of almost daily occurrence, to break through the southern 
and western cordons near Ficksburg, Lindley, and Senekal show 
the straits to which the Boers are reduced. Foiled in these 
attempts, as we trust they will continue to be, the enemy must 
gradually be forced inwards towards Bethlehem and Harris- 
mith, within an area daily becoming more confined as the Brit- 
ish columns converge upon its centre. It is possible, therefore, 
that some desperate resistance may still be offered to our ad- 
vance, but the end ought to be the disappearance from the field, 
either by capture or surrender, of the southern Boer forces and the 
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complete subjugation throughout its entire extent of the Orange 
River Colony. For some days no success has been scored by 
the intrepid De Wet, and communication both by rail and wire 
between the Cape and Pretoria has been restored. Notwith- 
standing the difficulty he experiences in preventing his burgh- 
ers from surrendering, Mr. Steyn still maintains a defiant atti- 
tude, and further hard fighting, possibly in the neighborhood of 
Reitz, whither he has moved, may be expected. 

Pending the resumption of active operations in the Trans- 
vaal Lord Roberts is utilizing the time at Pretoria in reorgan- 
izing the administration, forming an efficient police force, taking 
stringent measures for the suppression of spies in the capital, 
and increasing the severity of the penalties incurred by the con- 
cealment of arms and by damage to the lines of communica- 
tions. Markets have been established in Pretoria, where the 
utmost tranquility prevails, although the population is, as yet, 
only sulkily submissive, and so long as occasional successes 
attend the operations of the fighting burghers this attitude may 
be expected to last, a fact pointing to the paramount necessity 
that exists for a thorough disarmament of the entire country 
both north and south of the Vaal, so that means shall not be at 
hand for revolt hereafter when the bulk of the troops shall have 
been withdrawn. Many thousands of Mauser rifles have, it is 
true, been given in or captured, but the total is still but a small 
fraction of the enormous number imported, while of the formid- 
able guns the Boers have fought us with, scarcely any have fallen 
into our hands. 

The country is now feeling in an unmistakable manner the 
responsibilities of empire. In three quarters of the globe, 
thousands of miles apart, the forces of the Crown are engaged. 
For days we have waited, almost with bated breath, for the issue 
of the intensely dramatic crisis existing in Peking. Kumasi, with 
its beleaguered garrison gallantly fighting for life, is passing 
also through a crisis on the issue of which hangs the life or 
death of many of our fellow subjects, but we have become so 
accustomed to small wars that the little campaign on the West 
Coast of Africa secures but scant attention in the presence of 
the overwhelming peril confronting the great Powers in China, 
and the immensity of British interests affected by the continu- 
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ance of the South African War. It is with the latter that we 
are concerned here, but it is interesting to note, ex Aassant, the 
remarkable fact, as an illustration of the vast resources of the 
British empire, and of the capabilities of its various outlying 
parts for mutual assistance, that each of the three centres of 
action referred to depends for its fighting forces upon different 
bases, widely separated from one another, yet all embraced 
within the circuit of the Imperial domain. ‘Thus it is that our 
forces in China can be reinforced from India, those in Ashanti 
from Central Africa and the West Indian Isles, and those in 
South Africa from the home country and her stalwart colonies. 
The enormous power for mutual support and resistance pos- 
sessed by such a State, and the unrivalled elasticity conferred 
upon its parts by the high degree of self-government they exer- 
cise, must be apparent to every observer. To Great Britain, so 
tenacious of personal liberty and so averse to compulsory mili- 
tary service, these great qualities of our common empire are of 
priceless value, and full of good augury and encouragement at 
a time when still heavier demands upon our energy and re- 
sources may be made in the not far-distant future. 

During the past week there has been a revival of activity in 
the Transvaal. Sniping at the British outposts had for some 
time been the daily occupation of the enemy, who still occa- 
sionally proved their skill in laying ambushes by capturing 
small parties of our scouts. But the increasing difficulty ex- 
perienced by Commandant General Louis Botha in keeping his 
burghers together with no more.serious fighting on hand, or in 
view, induced him to try conclusions with Lord Roberts by 
attacking his flanks and rear, emulating the successful raids of 
De Wet to the south of the Vaal. The flanks of the British 
army at Pretoria are covered by detachments at Rustenburg, 
fifty miles west, and near Bronkerspruit, thirty-five miles east 
of the capital ; also at Springs, the terminus of the branch line 
from Johannesburg, and an important strategical point pro- 
tecting the lines both from Pretoria and Natal. At all of these 
points, as well as at others, there has been recent fighting, as 
well as at Greylingstad, midway between Heidelberg and Stan- 
derton, with partial interruption of the telegraph and railway 
in their neighborhood. 
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Lord Roberts, feeling for the second time the inconvenience 
caused by the proximity of the enemy pressing on his right 
flank, and threatening the railway, despatched General Hutton 
with his Mounted Infantry on the 5th inst. from Pretoria to 
reinforce Colonel Mahon at Springs, and drive back the enemy 
to the east of Bronkerspruit. An engagement ensued which 
lasted during the two following days, and successfully attained 
its object. The Boers, some 3000 strong, with several guns, 
were beaten off and retired towards Middleburg. The conspi- 
cuous gallantry on this occasion of the Imperial Light Horse, 
who lost two officers killed, was specially reported by Lord 
Roberts. On Sunday Hutton was again attacked by 5000 
Boers at Rietfontein, twenty miles north of Springs, but re- 
pelled the assault with ease, assisted by the powerful fire of 
some 5-in. guns present with his force. While the engagements 
just recorded were proceeding, the Boer Commandant Limmer, 
with considerable audacity in existing circumstances, demanded 
the surrender of Rustenburg, held by a small garrison under 
Major Hanbury Tracy of the Blues. The demand was boldly 
and promptly refused by that officer, who, moreover, attacked 
the enemy, frustrated their attempt to seize the heights com- 
manding the town, and drove them off with heavy loss. In 
this very creditable affair the garrison was assisted by a force of 
Bushmen under Colonel Holdsworth, 7th Hussars, who reached 
the scene of action after a forced march of forty-eight miles 
from the Zeerust district, and at once joined the fighting line. 
The commando, however, although baffled in the attempt to 
retake Rustenburg, remained a source of disquiet in the dis- 
trict. Since the Boers have taken to raiding the communica- 
tions the service of escorting convoys has become extremely 
hazardous. On Saturday an attack was made by 100 Boers 
with two 14-pounders on a convoy proceeding from Greyling- 
stad to Vlakfontein, escorted by 150 of Strathcona’s and Thor- 
neycroft’s Horse. The convoy was assailed where the road 
passes through a defile. Reinforcements with guns were fortu- 
nately at hand, and by a skilful disposition of the troops com- 
manding ground was taken, the enemy were checked and finally 
driven back clear of the defile, through which the convoy passed 
in safety. The country lying a few miles north of Standerton, 
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near Wolve Spruit and the Vaal River, was the scene of a 
skirmish on Monday between a party of the South African 
Light Horse and a fairly strong body of the enemy, who re- 
tired after some heavy firing. To the north of Pretoria also, 
near Waterfall and Wonderboom, a party of the Scots Greys 
had a brush on Wednesday with the commandoes of Lucas 
Meyer and Erasmus, who had been raiding the neighboring 
farms. The Greys, having been reinforced by the Mounted 
Infantry, the enemy retired. The same force, apparenily, at- 
tacked a British post eighteen miles west of Pretoria, at Nitral’s 
Nek, in superior numbers on Wednesday, and, before reinforce- 
ments arrived captured the Nek, taking two guns of O Battery, 
R. H. A., the greater part of a squadron of the Greys, and about 
ninety men of the 2d Batn. Lincoln Regiment. As a set-off to 
this reverse, the enemy were worsted in an attack made simul- 
taneously on the British outposts north of Pretoria, where the 
7th Dragoon Guards were skilfully handled by Lieut.-Colonel 
Lowe, as well as in an engagement near Krugersdorp, in which 
General Smith-Dorrien defeated the Boers with heavy loss. 
These simultaneous attacks on the front, left, and left-rear of 
the British afford evidence of considerable skill and boldness on 
the part of Louis Botha and his lieutenants. 

In the Orange River Colony a very important success has 
crowned Lord Roberts’ operations against De Wet. Bethle- 
hem, the last of Mr. Steyn’s capitals, was captured on Saturday, 
and the British columns brought within two days’ march of 
Fouriesburg, the ex-President’s supposed present place of re- 
treat. General Clements, fighting his way from Winburg and 
Senekal, reached Lindley, eight miles to the northeast, early 
in the present month and there joined hands with General 
Paget. On the 3d inst., their columns were moving south, and 
on that day Paget drove the enemy from a strong position six 
miles from Lindley. Next day they were within fifteen miles 
of Bethlehem, and on the 6th General Clements summoned the 
place to surrender. Christian De Wet refused to yield and the 
place was assaulted from two different points. The country 
being mountainous, cavalry was of little use, and to the infan- 
try fell the arduous work and the glory of the day. Paget, by 
a well-planned turning manceuvre, got possession of a height 
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commanding the town. It was gallantly captured—not with- 
out some loss—by the 1st Batn. Royal Munster Fusiliers and 
the 2d Batn. Yorkshire Light Infantry. The British loss would 
have been heavier but for the excellent practice of the 38th 
Field Battery and the battery of the City Imperial Volunteers. 
The simultaneous attack made by General Clements’ brigade 
was equally successful, the 1st Batn. Royal Irish Regiment 
capturing the Boer position with great dash, and with it one of 
the British guns lost at Stormberg. On the following morning 
the assault on the town was pushed home, and at noon the 
place was in the hands of the British. On Sunday General 
Broadwood’s cavalry brigade, acting in advance of Sir Archi- 
bald Hunter’s command, reached Bethlehem, and Hunter’s 
main body was also approaching that point of concentration. 
We are not told in what direction De Wet retreated, possibly to 
Harrismith, or to join Steyn at Fouriesburg. In either case 
the hour of their final stand and subsequent surrender must 
now be rapidly approaching. 

Meanwhile, the double cordon from Winburg te Ficksburg, 
and back thence to Senekal has been rigidly maintained by Sir 
Leslie Rundle and Brabant. Their scouts have searched the 
country for miles in rear of these lines, but have found no trace 
of armed Boers, a sufficient proof of the efficiency of the dispo- 
sitions made for keeping the enemy to the north of Ficksburg. 
A steady contraction of the hostile area continues. The com- 
mandoes have been drawn in from the west, evacuating all their 
strong positions round Senekal. This was done doubtless in 
order to present as strong a front as possible to the British ad- 
vance on Bethlehem, where De Wet’s recent defeat must have 
proved a crushing blow to all on both sides of the Vaal who 
still cherish a hope or belief that the Boer cause is not yet 
wholly lost. On the 4th inst. a sudden and desperate assault 
was delivered at midnight on the British lines at Ficksburg. 
Though fierce while it lasted, it was of short duration, and was 
easily repulsed. The Boers are reported to be short of both 
food and ammunition, which is not improbable as they now 
have no bases of supply left to them south of the Vaal of any 
importance. 

The process of disintegration is now following an almost 
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natural course in Mr. Steyn’s gradually narrowing sphere of 
influence. His State Secretary, State Attorney, and other lead- 
ing men of his late government, stripped of all vestige of au- 
thority, and convinced of the reckless folly of further resistance, 
surrendered to the British commander at Heilbron on Sunday. 
It is to be hoped, in the interest of both sides in this conflict, 
as well as in the general interests of South Africa, that this ex- 
ample will be speedily followed by the ex-Presidents of the late 
Republics. The condition of almost impotence to which Mr. 
Steyn is reduced has been lately shown by the inability of his 
commanders to feed and guard the prisoners who have fallen 
into their hands. Without their officers, ragged, half-starved, 
and footsore, 659 of the hapless Nottingham Militia and others 
captured by De Wet were turned adrift without food over the 
Natal border, to find their way to Ladysmith through the in- 
hospitable passes of the Drakensberg, and to testify by their de- 
plorable condition to the helplessness of the Boer commanders 
and the hopelessness of their cause. The Boer success of Wed- 
nesday near Pretoria is to be deplored, but it only tends to show 
how difficult Lord Roberts’ task still is, and how watchful all 
ranks will have to be during the next few months. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

From South Africa there has been for some days an almost 
phenomenal dearth of news. We are aware that important, and 
we trust decisive, operations are in progress in the Orange River 
Colony to the south of Bethlehem, but since the capture of that 
important strategical point on the 7th inst., but little intelli- 
gence of the movements of columns has been allowed to come 
through. Meanwhile, around Pretoria the activity of the Boers 
has continued, and Lord Roberts has had to make counter- 
moves to rid his flanks and outposts of the numerous small 
commandoes that have been impinging on his lines at various 
points over a wide semicircle extending from Bronkhorst Spruit 
in the east to the passes in the Megaliesberg Hills in the west. 
No further successful attacks have been delivered against the 
southern railway, and the security of the line to Natal has been 
assured—it is hoped—by the disposition of Sir Redvers Buller’s 
divisions. Nevertheless, hoping against hope, the Boers con- 
tinue the unequal struggle, with a pertinacity that would be 
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admirable if it gave any promise of substantial advantage to 
their cause. In De Wet and Louis Botha the Boers undoubt- 
edly possess two intrepid leaders and able strategists. The suc- 
cesses of the former against the railway, the convoys, and the 
detached posts in the Orange River Colony have been striking 
episodes in the war, and the recent series of simultaneous attacks 
by the latter on Lord Roberts’ front and flanks round Pretoria 
merits approving recognition. 

The reverse suffered on the 11th inst. by the small British 
force at Nitral’s Nek, or Mosilikatze’s Nek, as it is also called, 
was an unfortunate occurrence. The valor of the troops them- 
selves on the occasion left nothing to be desired. Not so 
the dispositions of the force, so far as the accounts enable 
us to judge. The place to be held was an important one on 
the Rustenburg road, where it crosses the Crocodile River. 
The force detailed te hold it consisted of five companies of 
the 2d Batn. Lincolnshire Regiment, one squadron Scots 
Greys, and two guns of O Battery, R.H.A. The Lincolns had 
reached the nek at dusk on the evening before, and at dawn 
they were apparently surprised by the Boers, who had crept 
within point-blank range and poured in a withering fire from 
commanding points. Before the day closed three companies of 
the Lincolns, having expended their ammunition, were over- 
whelmed and forced to surrender, losing heavily. At the same 
time reinforcements must have been close at hand, having left 
Pretoria, only twenty miles off, earlier in the day. This reverse 
seems to have been due to neglect to take up and entrench a 
position on the commanding ground, which was left to the en- 
emy to occupy, and to the scattering of the little force, part of 
which camped within the pass and part some way south of it. 
There appears also to have been complete ignorance of the prox- 
imity of the Boers, who on their part knew all the movements 
of the British, and there was evidently an insufficient reserve of 
ammunition for the garrison of a detached post. 

The 11th inst. was marked by simultaneous attacks from 
east, north, and west on the British posts round Pretoria. On 
the east Louis Botha attempted to force the position held by 
General Hutton, who, reinforced by Colonel Mahon, assumed 
the offensive and drove the enemy from their own positions. 
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The outposts of the 7th Dragoon Guards were assailed six miles 
to the northeast, near Derdepoort, and driven in, fighting, upon 
their supports. In the Megaliesberg Hills, twenty miles to the 
west, the British garrison of Nitral’s Nek was defeated. A suc- 
cessful engagement was fought near Krugersdorp, thirty-five 
miles to the southwest, by General Smith-Dorrien, who inflicted 
heavy loss on the Boers. On the same day there were unsuc- 
cessful attempts made to destroy the Natal railway near Paarde- 
kraal, southeast of Standerton, and near Vlaklaagte Station, 
southeast of Heidelberg. About the same time Lord Dundon- 
ald, near Vilpoort, captured the laager of the force that had 
destroyed Leeuwspruit Bridge a few days before, and had torn 
up the line. 

On the 13th General Clery, whose headquarters were near 
Greylingstad, was engaged in a smart action near Platkop, and 
drove the Boers from their kopjes, and General Baden-Powell’s 
Australian Bushmen defeated a party of the enemy near Rus- 
tenburg. After these affairs, as the enemy showed a disposition 
to mass their forces across Lord Roberts’ front along the Maga- 
liesberg Hills, he detached a force on Monday to clear his front, 
when they vacated their positions without firing a shot. The 
force employed was a new brigade with mounted infantry and 
guns formed for General Ian Hamilton, whose return to duty 
will be hailed with general satisfaction. Hamilton advanced to 
Waterval without opposition, and continued his march on Tues- 
day to Hamanskraal, twenty-six miles north of Pretoria on the 
Pieterburg railway. While the enemy eluded Hamilton’s col- 
umn on Monday, they made repeated and determined attacks on 
General Pole-Carew’s position and on the left of the British ad- 
vanced line covering Pretoria, but were repulsed with loss. By 
this forward movement the enemy have been pushed back, and 
the commandoes of Botha and Delarey have been separated. 
For the further clearing of Lord Roberts’ left rear, Lord 
Methuen and Smith-Dorrien have advanced towards Rusten- 
burg from Krugersdorp, but similar tactics to those we have 
recorded will no doubt be continued by the enemy until a seri- 
ous move against the Delagoa Bay railway, threatening Botha’s 
rear, is set on foot, or an advance in force is made eastward 
from Pretoria. 
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The encircling movement round Fouriesburg received on 
Monday a disappointing check in the escape of 1500 Boers, with 
five guns, through the cordon formed by Generals Hunter and 
Rundle southwest of Bethlehem. When last heard of they were 
making for Lindley, closely followed by Paget’s and Broad- 
wood’s brigades. There is some satisfaction in the fact that 
they did not break through the southern cordon which Sir Les- 
lie Rundle and Brabant have, hitherto so successfully, been 
gradually drawing closer towards Fouriesburg, where Mr. Steyn 
and his burghers stand at bay, in an area surrounded by mount- 
ains approachable by five passes, of which two only, Wit Nek to 
the west, and Commando Nek to the south are as yet com- 
manded by the British. On the 11th inst. Rundie marched 
eastward towards Witkop, from Biddulphsberg north of Senekal, 
meeting with no opposition beyond some sniping. Excellent 
service was performed on the occasion by the scouts under Cap- 
tain Driscoll, who himself is reported to have captured four 
armed burghers single-handed, and to have brought them into 
camp. On Sunday thecolumn reached Rooikrantz and blocked 
the exit against a body of the enemy attempting to break out. 
Rundle was then about sixteen miles west of Fouriesburg where, 
as well as at Retief’s Nek, and Slabert’s Nek, further north, the 
Boers are supposed to hold strong defensive positions. Of the 
movements of Clements’, Paget’s, and Hunter’s columns, since 
the capture of Bethlehem on the 7th inst., there has been no 
intelligence, nor of the progress of the force reported on the 
13th to be moving up Van Reenen’s Pass from Natal. It is 
perhaps not surprising that in some quarters a feeling of impa- 
tience is arising as week after week passes and so little apparent 
progress is made in the Orange River Colony. Possibly if more 
information were vouchsafed from the front the undoubted dif- 
ficulties that surround the operations would be more thoroughly 
appreciated. The general situation in the theatre of war can- 
not be called unsatisfactory from a military standpoint, but the 
facts that, after nearly ten months of hostilities and with some 
200,000 troops in the field, we have not yet broken down all 
opposition in the Orange River Colony now some time annexed, 
and that the greater part of the Transvaal still remains uncon- 
quered, are both surprising and disappointing. Against the 
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strategy and leadership of Lord Roberts no dissentient word 
can be said, the whole Continental press is in accord in giving 
praise to him, but opinions are frequently and plainly expressed 
both locally and at home, to the effect that rebellion and treach- 
ery have been too leniently dealt with, and that the prolonga- 
tion of the war may be ascribed to an over-lenient policy which 
our Dutch enemies quite misunderstand, thoroughly despise, 
and turn on every occasion to their own account. This is 
where the mistake has been all through, and it is rather amus- 
ing to find Continental journals saying so freely. As they 
hold, war is war, and a campaign conducted on the lines which 
are being pursued in South Africa must prove disappointing, 
as it gives no one a fair chance and is not even kind to the 
enemy. 
GUERRILLA WARFARE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

For some time military operations on an extensive scale 
have been in abeyance in South Africa. Since the occupation 
of Johannesburg and Pretoria, the energy of the Commander-in- 
chief has been mainly directed to the repair and protection of 
the two great railways connecting Pretoria with the sea. As 
that work was being accomplished supplies were pushed north- 
ward, and large advanced depots have been formed at strategical 
points, rendering the army independent of temporary interrup- 
tions on the lines. During this period of comparative inaction 
on the side of the British, the enemy have adopted and put in 
practice a system of guerrilla warfare, which, while it secures 
for them no prospect of ultimate success, has enabled them 
from time to time, and at unexpected points, to secure not a 
few minor successes, in which they suffer and inflict loss, cap- 
ture convoys and their escorts, interrupt the communications, 
and even overpower isolated posts. There is reason to hope 
that the combined movement on the Boer stronghold south of 
Bethlehem is nearing a great and decisive success, but it is to 
be feared that the breaking of General Hunter’s cordon by the 
intrepid De Wet and the success that has since attended him, 
will yet cause Lord Roberts some inconvenience before he can 
be finally crushed. 

It is, however, to be noted that a forward movement of great 
importance commenced on Monday towards the east from Pre- 
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toria, and has already made considerable progress. The pos- 
session of the line from the capital to Komati Poort will mark 
the next great step in advance, and the operations to secure it» 
will, no doubt, be pushed forward with the utmost vigor. When it 
has been secured the large section of the Transvaal lying south 
of a line drawn from Mafeking through Rustenburg, Pretoria, 
and Middleburg to Komati Poort will be practically in Lord 
Roberts’ hands ; supplies to the Transvaal burghers from Lou- 
renco Marques through Komati Poort will cease, and the an- 
noying guerrilla tactics of the enemy will in the main be con- 
fined to occasional raids from the fastnesses around Lydenburg, 
and Fouriesburg, if still unsubdued, until the ammunition, sup- 
plies, and determination of the Boers become at length ex- 
hausted. North of the Vaal the restless activity of the enemy 
has recently been making itself felt in three different localities, 
namely, to the northeast of the capital, to the north of the 
Natal railway, and in the Rustenburg district. Lord Roberts, 
in a despatch of the roth inst., reported that on that date Lord 
Methuen, moving from Krugersdorp, occupied Hickpoort, some 
fifteen miles to the northwest, without serious opposition. On 
the following day, continuing his march, he engaged the ene- 
my’s rearguard near Zandfontein, and on Saturday he again, 
with his accustomed vigor, attacked and completely dispersed 
the Boer commando at Oliphant’s Nek, in the Megaliesberg 
Hills, eight miles south of Rustenburg, thereby relieving that 
place of the threatening presence of the enemy, and joining 
hands with General Baden-Powell. 

On Monday commenced the general advance of the main 
column, General Stephenson’s brigade moving along the railway 
to Eland’s River Station, twenty-four miles east of Pretoria. 
The enemy retired without fighting on Bronkhurst Spruit, their 
right flank being overlapped by Hamilton’s rapid advance. 
Lord Roberts’ right is covered by the mounted troops of Gen- 
erals French and Hutton, the former of whom was twenty miles 
further east beyond the Wilge River. The same disposition of 
troops and strategy are being employed as during the brilliant 
advance from Bloemfontein to Pretoria, the infantry being in 
the centre, keeping by the railway, with mounted wings thrown 
well forward, the whole being extended over a wide front. On 
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Tuesday Lord Roberts was at Bronkhorst Spruit, well known 
as the place where the gallant 94th Regiment suffered so se- 
verely at the hands of the Boers in the war of 1880. No op- 
position was met with by the centre, but both French and Hut- 
ton, six miles to the south, came across bodies of the enemy, 
which were driven back with loss. The Boers are reported to 
be moving northeast towards Lydenburg, whither Mr. Kruger 
is also proceeding. Balmoral, twenty miles further east, was 
reached by the main column on Wednesday without seeing the 
enemy, and French and Hutton, in pursuit of the Boers routed 
the day before, were about to cross the Oliphant’s River at 
Naauwport, ten miles south of the railway, thus turning any 
positions lying along the eastern bank of the river. At Bal- 
moral, the headquarters of the force were within thirty miles of 
Middleburg, which may be in possession of Lord Roberts as we 
write. 

In support apparently of Lord Roberts’ operations General 
Clery’s division moved from Greylingstad eastward to Val Sta- 
tion on the Pretoria-Natal railway on Sunday, and next day, 
changing direction to the north, reached Groot Spruit, eighteen 
miles distant, but found no trace of the enemy. On Tuesday 
he returned with his column to his former headquarters at 
Greylingstad, having presumably accomplished his object. 
Farther attempts to overpower outlying posts, which happily 
were unsuccessful, have been reported. A determined attack 
was made at daybreak on Saturday on a British post thirteen 
miles east of Heidelberg. The garrison consisting of two com- 
panies of the 2d Batn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers, r10 Engineers, 
and ten Yeomanry were able, owing to their good fighting, and 
the skill with which the post was entrenched, to beat off the 
enemy before the arrival of reinforcements. This success shows 
that if officers had displayed skill in fortifying posts, and proper 
grasp of the principles of war, we should have had fewer minor 
disasters and surrenders to chronicle. Again, General Baden- 
Powell has reported from the Rustenburg district, that, on Sun- 
day, 450 Colonials under Colonels Airey and Lussington drove 
1000 Boers from a very strong position at Magate’s Pass, scat- 
tering them with considerable loss. The Boers threatening 
General Buller’s communications from Amersfoort have recently 
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been so much in evidence that General Hildyard moved out 
against them, and after three days’ desultory fighting drove 
them northwards. The guarding of the captured railways, 
constantly growing longer as the forces advance, has become 
the most arduous duty of the generals. 

The most noteworthy incident south of the Vaal during the 
past fortnight has been the escape on the 16th inst., through 
General Hunter’s cordon, west of Bethlehem, of a commando 
now said to be 2000 strong, under Christian and Piet De Wet, 
and accompanied, it is supposed, by Mr. Steyn. This achieve- 
ment was due, no doubt, to the insufficiency of the encircling 
troops to close effectually, against so mobile and subtle a foe, 
all possible exits from a mountainous region of which the cir- 
cuit to be guarded was at the time not less than one hundred 
miles. The investing force, which is chiefly composed of in- 
fantry, could hardly have exceeded 30,000, or about 3000 to 
every ten miles. On the rgth inst. Colonel Little, of the 9th 
Lancers, in temporary command of the 3d Cavalry Brigade, 
came in contact with the escaped commando near Lindley. 
The Boers, being repulsed, broke up into two parties, and made 
off in different directions. General Broadwood, with the 2d 
Cavalry Brigade, which had followed in the track of the raid- 
ers since the 16th, took part in this engagement. The enemy 
proceeded towards Paardekraal, and making a double apparently 
eluded the pursuit, as Broadwood on Monday marched to Roode- 
val Station, where he hoped to obtain supplies for 3000 men 
and horses, and get news of the enemy, who meanwhile made 
their presence felt at Honing Spruit Station, twelve miles 
south of Roodeval, by cutting the wires, slightly damaging the 
line, and capturing a train with 100 Highlanders. They then 
crossed the line at Serfontein, a few miles north of Honing 
Spruit, taking a north-westerly direction. About the same 
time a train was reported to have been captured near Roodeval 
with two officers and 200 men of the rst Batn. Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers. It is possible that when the De Wets divided their 
force each party made for different points on the railway, and 
succeeded each in striking its own quarry. De Wet’s force, 
presumably reunited, was on Sunday at Vredefort, a few miles 
south of the Vaal, with Broadwood and Little still in pursuit. 
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On Tuesday Broadwood reached Vredefort where he awaited 
Little. He captured six of De Wet’s wagons, but was not 
strong enough to attack the Boer force, which was reported to 
have been reinforced, and occupying a strong position on the 
south bank of the Vaal. On the whole the situation has 
greatly improved, and though the position is still fraught with 
difficulty, Lord Roberts’ splendid generalship is telling enor- 
mously, as the Continental critics who still follow the war say 
with one accord. 
PROGRESS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The most striking event of the last few weeks, and unques- 
tionably one of the most important, has been the offer of un- 
conditional surrender by the Free State General Prinsloo to Sir 
Archibald Hunter. To be sure the facts, as first made known, 
have had to be considerably toned down, but there is no doubt 
that this handing in of arms by the Free States Commander 
marks a decided change for the better in the situation as a 
whole. ‘There have been for some time past reports of dissen- 
sion in the enemy’s ranks and the dissatisfaction is not likely 
to be lessened as the Boers learn, as they must sooner or later, 
with what a deluge of misrepresentation they have been kept 
together. Once let the truth become known and faith in the late 
Presidents will be entirely lost. The end will then soon come. 
There is no worse policy for the leaders of undisciplined troops 
like these brave Dutch farmers to play than that of misleading 
information as to the true position of affairs. Yet it is to be 
feared that credulity has been played on to an enormous extent 
for some time past by the ex-Presidents, who are certain now 
the truth is known to suffer for their sins. 

The operations leading up to General Prinsloo’s surrender 
have been marked throughout by unremitting care, patience, 
and perseverance. They were skillfully conceived and most 
gallantly carried out. The enemy, when brought to bay, made 
a vigorous and courageous stand, disputing the ground held by 
the converging columns with great determination. Lord Rob- 
erts, in a telegram from Pretoria on Sunday, gave some inter- 
esting particulars of the events that immediately preceded this 
partial collapse of the Free Staters. On the 27th ult. the occu- 
pation of Fouriesburg by General Hunter was reported. Mr. 
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Steyn had for a long time successfully defied Generals Rundle 
and Brabant from this central retreat among the mountains 
south of Bethlehem, and its possession by the British was of 
first moment, so far as the campaign in the east of the Orange 
River Colony was concerned, especially as Sir Leslie Rundle 
had already driven the enemy from Commando Nek, the chief 
exit to the south. On the 26th ult., General Macdonald’s High- 
land Brigade fought during the entire day in the Bethlehem 
Hills, and only succeeded as night fell in closing Naauwport 
Nek against the escape to the east of the Boer wagon train. 
Twice on Sunday was General Hunter’s advance checked by 
the enemy, who defended with desperation two of the northern 
passes, which were cleared and taken at length by the 2d Batn. 
Scots Guards, 1st Batn. Royal Irish Regiment, 2d Batn. Wilt- 
shire Regiment, and 1st Batn. Leinster Regiment. With the 
effectual closing of the passes leading from the Brandwater 
Basin the Boer general, finding escape impossible, was doubt- 
less only too ready to negotiate terms of surrender. We be- 
lieve we can now look forward to the early occupation of Har- 
risburg and Vrede, the last remaining towns of the former Free 
State still in the enemy’s hands, and for intercommunication 
between the Orange River Colony and Natal through the Dra- 
kensberg. Sir Archibald Hunter’s brigades will then be free to 
take part in the subjugation of Christian De Wet, while to Sir 
Leslie Rundle and General Brabant it may fall to complete the 
excellent work they have been doing on the Basuto border since 
their advance to the relief of Wepener in the early days of April 
by a continuance of their progress round the east of the Orange 
River Colony until Harrismith and Vrede are in their posses- 
sion. 

From a Lourencgo Marques telegram of the 27th we learned 
that Lord Roberts was in possession of Middleburg on the pre- 
vious day, the enemy being in full retreat on Machadodorp. 
So far as we know the force under Louis Botha, which is op- 
posed to that of the Commander-in-chief, does not exceed a few 
thousand men, and as no serious stand is now being made by 
the Boer commander, a continuance of hostilities might well be 
pronounced farcical, were it not that the leaders of the Boers 
still affect to believe in the possibility of intervention in favor 
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of their cause. This information was confirmed by Lord Rob- 
erts himself in a telegram on Saturday from Pretoria, whither 
he had returned from the front. The advance from Eerste- 
Fabriken to Middleburg was as rapid and brilliant, though less 
stoutly opposed, as his previous great forward movements since 
he entered the Orange Free State. The distance, about eighty 
miles, was traversed in four days, a rate of progress very credit- 
able indeed for infantry, especially as it was maintained in the 
face of very inclement weather, entailing severe hardships on 
the force. The return of Lord Roberts to Pretoria may have 
been due to the apparent lack of seriousness in Botha’s resist- 
ance, and to the unsettled condition of the districts west of 
Pretoria. General French is reported to have occupied Pan 
Station, ten miles to the east of Middleburg, his cavalry and 
mounted infantry, together with General Pole-Carew’s division 
of infantry, being apparently deemed sufficient to cope with the 
retreating Boer force. This view, moreover, is supported by the 
return to Pretoria of General Ian Hamilton, who has brought 
back his column, notwithstanding the rough time they have 
had, looking “ very fit and workmanlike.” Machadodorp, sup- 
posed to be the next objective in the east, is fifty miles from 
Middleburg, and whether the advance will now be pushed home 
without intermission or a temporary halt be made must depend 
on the efficiency of the arrangements for keeping open the com- 
munications. 

Meanwhile the Commander-in chief, from his more central 
headquarters at the capital, will doubtless take immediate steps 
for the complete and final suppression of the commandoes in- 
festing the difficult country in the Megaliesberg Hills between 
Pretoria and Rustenburg, where General Baden-Powell is said 
to be practically invested, and even still further to the west as 
far as Zeerust, now threatened, according to report, by a small 
commando, composed, there is reason to believe, of foresworn 
burghers. The total of the militant burghers now in the Trans- 
vaal is not great, but split up into guerrilla bands they are ca- 
pable of causing an indefinite amount of annoyance, and even 
of neutralizing the operations of much larger bodies of less 
mobile troops. General Botha’s total force, widely scattered, 
is not supposed to exceed 6000 men. Delarey is credited with 
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1500 near Rustenburg, and Grobler with 500 in the bush veldt, 
north of the capital and the eastern railway. A Laffan’s tele- 
gram of the 27th, stated that a column under Colonel Hick- 
man, proceeding apparently towards Rustenburg, found the 
enemy in force on the Crocodile River. Some skirmishing took 
place, but the British were not in sufficient strength to push 
the attack. Presumably more than one strong commando is at 
large between the Megaliesberg Hills and Potchefstroom, as 
Lord Methuen was engaged during the greater part of Sunday 
when on the march to Frederickstadt ex route to Potchef- 
stroom. General Smith-Dorrien had a bout with the enemy 
on Tuesday, of which particulars were given in a despatch from 
Lord Roberts issued from the War Office yesterday. Of this 
action details appear elsewhere. 

The rapidity of Louis Botha’s flight before the British col- 
umns, and the comparative smallness of his force, give to his 
movements the character of a ruse to draw Lord Roberts from 
his base of supply, and lay bare his line of communications to 
predatory attacks from the northern veldt, where scattered par- 
ties of the enemy are known to be in hiding. ‘The astute Boer 
general may have hoped also to give the attack on Rustenburg 
an indirect support by preventing its relief with an adequate 
force. The capture of Rustenburg, with General Baden-Powell 
in command of its garrison, would, even at this eleventh hour 
of the war, be deemed an achievement atoning for many past 
failures. It is satisfactory to learn that De Wet with his flying 
commando captured one train only between Kroonstad and the 
Vaal. The date of this feat was the 21st ult., and the actual 
loss to the British in prisoners was two officers and 100 men of 
the rst Batn. Royal Welsh Fusiliers. The new centre of dis- 
turbance formed by this bold and resourceful commander, who 
has been localized by report in an entrenched position near 
Reitzburg, a few miles south of the Vaal, must now be taken in 
hand and destroyed. With Generals Broadwood and Little 
holding him from the south, reinforced possibly by Sir Archi- 
bald Hunter, while Lord Methuen on the north of the Vaal 
menaces his rear, Christian De Wet should be at last effectually 
surrounded and brought to bay, with neither chance of further 
escape. nor valid excuse left him for longer delaying his uncon- 
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ditional surrender. The Pretoria-Natal railway, though now 
open to through traffic to Durban, is still subject to the attacks 
of guerrilla bands. Lord Roberts has reported that during the 
night of the 26th the post at Vlaklaate Station, fifteen miles 
west of Standerton, was twice attacked, but the enemy were 
successfully repulsed without having effected any damage. 
The attempts still made to wreck Sir Redvers Buller’s line have 
compelled him to divide his strong force into many detach- 
ments, and this no doubt prevented him from giving to Lord 
Roberts a more effective codperation during the advance on Mid- 
dleburg. They will also explain General Clery’s sudden return 
to Greylingstad, after marching eighteen miles north to Groot 
Spruit in support, apparently, of Lord Roberts’ right flank. On 
the whole, we have reason to be satisfied. A study of the map 
will show how important the positions are which our troops hold. 
The present condition of guerrilla warfare cannot last long, if 
only the public at home can be satisfied to wait patiently. Lord 
Roberts has piaced his pieces with masterly judgment, and the 
least he can hope for, after all he has done, is the confidence of 
his fellow-countrymen in the last act of the drama, in which he 
has sustained the principal part so ably. 


THE ART OF SKIRMISHING. 


By Ligvut.-COLONEL R. HOLDEN, SECRETARY, ROYAL UNITED SERVICE 
INSTITUTION. 
(F> om the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.) 

HE art of skirmishing is as old as war itself. It was em- 
a: ployed by the “ Psilites” of the Greek Phalanx, by the 
archers and slingers of the early Egyptians and Jews, 
by the “ Velites” of the Roman Legion, and by the light in- 
fantry of the Anglo-Saxons. The duty of skirmishers was then, 
as it is now, to reconnoitre the country in their front, feel for 
the enemy, hide the movements of the main body, prepare the 

way for troops advancing, and cover a retreat. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, excepting by Fred- 
erick, the general method of fighting in use in all countries was 
for the advance to be covered by troops, in extended order, 
halting, firing, loading, and running forward, whilst the closed 
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battalion followed in rear without checking. If the attack 
failed, then, whilst retreating, named files had to halt, front, fire, 
and regain their places in the ranks. The men so employed 
were of superior intelligence, bodily condition, and skill with 
the musket. 

England employed sharpshooters and companies of light 
infantry, in a half-hearted manner, during the conquest of 
Canada, but not until serious reverses had taught her the wis- 
dom of so doing.* She entered on the campaign with a haughty 
disregard of the necessity for scouting, reconnoitring, seeking 
cover, or of advanced and rear guards. But the lessons learned 
in Canada were soon forgotten, and the army entered upon the 
War of American Independence imperfectly instructed,+ and ill- 
prepared to meet the irregular tactics of the colonists. Marks- 
men from their youth, and placed in houses, behind walls, and 
amongst trees and other covert, the Americans inflicted very 
serious damage on our troops. 

During the long war with France, which commenced in 
1793, the subject of skirmishing was taken in hand with be- 
coming seriousness, but the mode of fighting differed very much 
from that employed in Canada and America. The present 
2d Bn. of the Scottish Rifles was raised in 1794, and trained as 
a light infantry corps, and for years was the only corps of the 
kind in the British line. Next followed the addition of a rifle 
battalion to the 60th Foot in 1797, the formation of the present 
Rifle Brigade as an experimental corps in 1800, and the train- 
ing of the 52d and 43d as light infantry by Sir John Moore, at 
Shorncliffe, in 1804-5.{ Skirmishing had a recognized place 


*Companies of light infantry were first formed in the British army on the 
14th May, 1758, in America, but were discontinued at the Peace in 1763. Regi- 
ments of light infantry were formed at the same time, the first of which was 
the old Soth, formed in 1758, and disbanded in 1763; the 85th, formed in 1759, 
and disbanded in 1763 ; the goth, formed in 1759, and disbanded in 1763. Com- 
panies of light infantry were introduced into the army as a permanent institu- 
tion in 1770-71.—R. H. 


t In 1774 seven light companies were formed into a battalion at Salisbury, 
to practice a series of manceuvres invented by General Sir William Howe, who 
was appointed to instruct them. 


t The 52d were converted into light infantry in January, 1803, and the 43d 
in July, 1803. 
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in the Drill-Book before the end of the century, and in Dundas’ 
“ Eighteen Manceuvres,” instructions are given for the light 
companies covering the advance and retirement in line, ete. 
According to the official manuals of the period, vigilance, in- 
telligence, good marksmanship, activity, and rapidity of move- 
ment were the chief characteristics of good light infantry ; they 
were expected to take advantage of every circumstance of 
ground without exposing themselves, and were in consequence 
exercised over every variety of ground. They were taught to 
shelter themselves in hollows, behind walls, hedges, trees, 
stones, and indeed any obstacle. They would gain upon an 
enemy along hedges, through crops, gardens and ditches with- 
out being observed, and make rushes from one covered situation 
to another; they used their own discretion as to closing or ex- 
tending in moderation according to the nature of the ground, 
but two men at least remained together for mutual support. 
While carefully protecting their own, they worked upon the 
flanks of the enemy whilst seeking to occupy his attention in 
front, and were tauglit to treat cavalry and artillery with con- 
tempt. It was a recognized principle that skirmishers on all 
occasions had a portion of their force as supports, and a portion 
in reserve. In covering a retreat, skirmishers were invaluable 
They retired as slowly as possible, the officers looking well to 
their supports, and taking every advantage of the ground and 
the objects the locality presented for cover. The men worked 
in two ranks, front and rear rank firing alternately ; the dis- 
tance between the files varied, as occasion required, from two 
feet, and extensions were made from the right, left, or centre. 
The pace was quick for the period—120 to 150 paces to the 
minute, but doubling was rarely permitted. When once the 
men were extended, the movements were performed by bugle.* 

The system varied somewhat in different regiments, and was 
in detail improved upon by the experience gained during the 
war with France. In 1798 Baron de Rottenburg, who com- 


*When light companies were first formed in infantry regiments, they, in 
common with the rest of the army, used drums, and it was not until about 1790 
that they adopted the ‘“‘ bugle-horn,”’ the first mention of which occurs in Ru/es 
and Regulations for the Formations, Field Exercise,and Movements of His 
Majesty's Forces, June, 1792. The bugle in its original form was curved like 
the badge of rifles and light infantry. 
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manded the newly-raised Jager battalion of the 6oth, wrote a 
book on the drill of riflemen and outpost duties, and for light 
infantry and their conduct in the field, which the Duke of York 
ordered to be officially published. Colonel Coote Manningham 
and Lieut.-Colonel William Stewart, of the 95th (Rifle) Regi- 
ment, and Lieut.-Colonel Kenneth Mackenzie, of the 52d Light 
Infantry, were also great instructors in the art of skirmishing. 
In the spring of 1803 Colonel Coote Manningham delivered an 
interesting series of lectures at Shorncliffe to the officers of the 
regiment. It is impossible to reproduce them here in full, but 
some extracts will show how fully that officer understood the 
duties of light troops. ‘“ They are, as it were, a light or beacon 
for the general, which should constantly inform him of the situ- 
ation, the movements, and nature of the enemy’s designs ; it is 
upon the exactness and intelligence of what they report that he 
is enrbled to regulate the time and manner of executing his 
own enterprises. The officer who is deprived of this support, 
whether it be for want of sufficient numbers or their want of 
expertness in this particular branch of the military art, being 
soon circumvented, ignorant of what his enemy is preparing to 
execute, and arriving constantly too late to prevent some mis- 
chief, will experience daily losses, checks without end, and such 
disheartening circumstances as may lead eventually to a general 
defeat. The safety of an army, the justness of those measures 
which have so direct an influence upon success, depend fre- 
quently on the vigilance, the expertness, and the superiority of 
the light troops compared with those of the enemy. The chief 
merit of this part of the military profession is not founded upon 
the old and practised stratagems of a partisan only, as some may 
think ; it is requisite to add to them an exact method and reflec- 
tions that are intimately connected with the grand operations 
of war. Every officer of light troops should know how to oc- 
cupy a post, how to keep it, to support it, or to retire from it 
when requisite. He should be well acquainted with the means 
and precautions necessary to secure himself upon all marches, 
how to penetrate the enemy’s chain of sentries, to reconnoitre 
his position, his force, and his movements, the circumstances 
which favor an attack on those places he may occupy, as well 
as such as are unfavorable to himself when attacking.” There 
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are invaluable instructions on scouting, patrolling, and recon- 
noitring, and advanced guards by day and night, which might 
be studied with advantage at the present day. Sir John Moore 
instructed the 43d, 52d, and gsth Rifles at Shorncliffe in 1804-5, 
and finally Major-General Craufurd, with his celebrated light 
division, so improved upon and perfected the art of skirmishing 
and the movements of light infantry that no army was better 
served in this respect during the Peninsular War than the Brit- 
ish. Skirmishing was a highly cultivated art, practised in most 
contingencies, in various kinds of warfare, by small as well as 
by large bodies of troops, by outposts and pickets when attacked, 
and by advanced and by rear guards and patrols; they were to 
the army what detective police are to the public. 

The Duke of Wellington made good use of skirmishers. 
He moved in formations most suited to the ground the troops 
were required to traverse ; but, under cover of skirmishers, de- 
ployed before making his attack. With the weapons of his day 
the fire of the individual soldier was not a factor of importance 
in the problem to be worked out ; the effect of men fighting in 
a formed body, shoulder to shoulder, was the chief considera- 
tion, and the tendency of all drill and tactical instruction was 
to make men rely upon their united strength as a highly disci- 
plined body. It was one of his customs, also, when taking up 
a defensive position, to seek out a plateau, and establish himself 
behind the crest just in view of the enemy. The front slope 
was defended by skirmishe1s, who retired before the advancing 
French columns of attack, and revealed the real line of defense. 
The French employed small masses of battalion columns, each 
battalion covering its own front with a thick line of skirmish- 
ers. It was held that the skirmishers, from the great freedom 
afforded them in taking advantage of cover, would advance with 
much less loss, and fire with greater effect, and that the column 
formation of the bodies in rear gave a solidity over the line that 
made their attack more formidable. 

The introduction of arms of precision had, as may be imag- 
ined, its due effect on European warfare, and it was evident that 
the fighting tactics of Frederick the Great, which were im- 
proved by the Duke of Wellington to suit the arms of his day, 
were becoming obsolete. Jomini, recognizing the importance 
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of a good front of fire, and with the object of diminishing the 
losses which would be inflicted by the enemy’s artillery, recom- 
mended, as the best mode of attack, battalion columns of three 
divisions each at deploying interval, the advance being preceded 
by skirmishers. The French adopted this system in the Italian 
campaign of 1859; and the Prussians entered on the war of 
1870-71 with the same idea that the attack, after an artillery 
preparation, was to be carried on by a line of skirmishers fol- 
lowed by closed columns of attack. It is unnecessary to give 
figures, illustrating the destructiveness of breech-loading fire 
delivered from behind cover, to prove the impossibility for in- 
fantry in columns or in line two-deep, each file occupying 24 
inches of front, to march by daylight up to any position, no 
matter how brave that infantry might be. 

Breech-loading rifles first came prominently into use in the 
campaign of 1866. They had previously been used by the 
Prussians in the Danish War, but the trifling events of that 
campaign were not sufficient to make their great superiority ob- 
servable. The different actions of the campaign of 1866 may 
be said to have been gained mainly by infantry—not by the 
shock of columns, but by the fire of skirmishers; that is, those 
bodies of infantry that had hitherto followed the skirmishers in 
compact order, now became dissolved during the action, and 
gradually pressed forward to fight in the skirmishing line. But 
it was not till the Franco-German War of 1870-71 that it was 
fully recognized that the rapidity of loading, with increased 
accuracy and range, would no longer permit infantry in masses 
to approach, as heretofore, positions defended by troops using 
breech-loading rifles. The Germans, in the early part of the 
campaign, still endeavored to approach defended positions in 
dense formations, covered by skirmishers; but the slaughter of 
the Prussian Guard at St. Privat was the culminating point. 
On that occasion the attack formation of each of their two bri- 
gades consisted of an entire battalion extended in front as skir- 
mishers, followed by two lines of half-battalion columns in rear. 
The result showed that columns of attack were inadmissible 
under modern fire, and they were in consequence replaced by a 
line of men in extended order, incorrectly described as skir- 
mishers, with supports and reserves also in extended order ; 
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so that the skirmishing line, from being originally the screen 
of the real attack, became itself the attacking party. The 
Russians, however, in the earlier actions of their war with 
the Turks, still formed their troops in two lines, with a reserve, 
the front being covered by a few skirmishers. The first line 
followed the skirmishers at about 150 to 200 paces, and the 
second line followed the first at about the same distance. The 
lines were formed either by battalions in company columns, or 
in solid line, and their skirmishing line was just strong enough 
to brush aside, as of old, any slight obstacles to the advance of 
the main body, which moved in more or less solid formations. 
In the later actions of the war, Skobeleff formed the rifle 
company of each battalion as the shooting line, in extended 
order, keeping one section in close order in rear to feed gaps. 
The other companies of the battalion followed at about 200 
yards, formed in line, with intervals of two paces between files, 
one-fourth of each company being kept just behind to fill up 
losses in the ranks of the line. The second battalion followed 
the first in the same order at about 300 yards, while the third 
battalion remained in reserve. In this formation he captured 
the Green Hills, and carried the Turkish entrenchments at 
Shenovo. He subsequently gave it as his opinion that the only 
formation in which troops could in future successfully assault 
entrenched positions was in successive lines of extended men. 
The specially instructed light infantry soldier or rifleman 
seemed, therefore, to have lost his peculiar functions, since 
every infantry soldier was required to be, in one sense, a skir- 
misher. The Soldiers’ Pocket-Book” says: Skirmishers 
must learn to forget the old lessons they were taught as to their 
special functions in action.” And as this represented the 
views of the military authorities, it is not surprising that on the 
appearance of the new Infantry Drill-Book, in 1892, the chap- 
ter dealing with skirmishing, Part VIII., was conspicuous by 
its absence. But with all deference, it may be submitted that 
an advance in a straight and rapid manner of a fighting line in 
single rank densely packed bears no resemblance whatever to 
skirmishing. It is not proposed here to suggest in what form 
a modern attack of a strongly defended position should be con- 
ducted. 1n all probability it would be found that a line of real 
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skirmishers, as they existed of old, would do no more than 
locate the enemy, and, as it were, brush away the cobwebs im- 
peding the advance of the main body. But it is submitted that 
there are other contingencies in which the services of properly 
trained skirmishers would be equally valuable—for instance, 
when smokeless powder conceals the position of an enemy, in 
localizing him before an order of attack can be formed; on 
outpost duty, in searching for the enemy in his own ground 
when cavalry is not available; in reconnoitring, by keeping 
constantly in contact with the enemy, and thereby obtaining 
accurate information of his movements and intentions; with 
the vanguard of an advanced guard, and in protecting the flanks 
of an advanced guard on the line of march in a hilly or moun- 
tainous country ; with rear guards, and in covering retreats; in 
the defense of woods; in guarding convoys; and in hill fighting 
in India and elsewhere. In the latter connection the value of 
skirmishing has been fully appreciated in India. Duriug the 
last frontier war the Gurkha scouts showed clearly what could 
be done with men properly trained as skirmishers and in scout- 
ing, provided they are good shots. It is not every man that 
can become a really good skirmisher or scout, any more than 
can every sportsinan who carries a rifle in the highlands become 
a good deer-stalker. Rapid movement, often prolonged steady 
doubling, powers of observation, keen eyesight, an aptituce for 
taking cover, activity of mind and body, and good marksman- 
ship, are necessary for a really efficient skirmisher. 

In regard to ordinary European warfare, additional care in 
advancing appears to be now more than ever necessary, owing 
to the volume of fire which can be brought to bear from maga- 
zine rifles with smokeless powder. And it is in this direction 
that efficient skirmishing would be invaluable. All formed 
bodies require to have their front and flanks covered by infantry 
scouts, and a moving but very thin line of skirmishers, with 
their supports and reserves. This being the case, it would ap- 
pear to be advisable to take in hand the instruction of the 
British soldier in skirmishing—an art in which he has, unfortu- 
nately, been permitted to lose his cunning. 

For this purpose few better works exist than that published 
by the late Colonel G. Gawler, K. H., late 52d Light Infantry, 
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first produced in 1837, with a second edition in 1855.* He 
gives the eight essentials to good skirmishing as active intelli- 
gence, correct firing, daring courage, making the best of cover, 
presenting the smallest possible mark to the enemy’s fire, main- 
taining extension from, and dependence on, a given file of di- 
rection, preserving a sufficient readiness to resist cavalry, and a 
judicious employment of supports and reserves. The true sum- 
mit of perfection in skirmishing is: the preservation of order 
in disorder and of system in confusion ; and for this purpose 
the skirmisher must be his own general and think for himself, 
and manceuvre as if the fate of the day depended upon his con- 
ceptions. He must be a cool, steady, and accurate shot—one 
who never wastes a cartridge. He must be a man of daring 
courage, able to look after himself, and ready, if necessary, to 
fix his bayonet and dash to close quarters if the enemy, on tol- 
erably equal terms, will stand for him. After courage and ac- 
tivity, his duty is to make the best of cover. There are two 
kinds of cover—bullet-proof cover and mere concealing cover. 
Ragged rocks, large trees, brick and stone walls and buildings, 
stout fences, and thick mud banks, constitute generally the 
first class; young plantations, gorse and underwood, hedges, 
slight fences, and narrow sand hills, the second. It is for the 
first that the eye of the good skirmisher continually seeks. The 
second, after fire completely opens, turned even to best advan- 
tage, is worth but little more than no cover at all ; and is worse 
than no cover at all, if the men (which they are much disposed 
to do) collect in groups behind it. Skirmishers should offer as 
small a mark as possible, and should therefore move in single 
files from six to ten yards apart, except in thick, concealing 
cover, when two or three may, without exposure, increase mut- 
ual confidence. But they should extend again directly good 
cover ceases. Extensions may be made from the right, left, or 
centre, but there must be a common centre of direction, con- 
nection, and extension to avoid confusion, dispersion, or con- 
centration. Infantry seem to unnecessarily fear cavalry ; why, 
it is difficult to say. Skirmishers fear them even more. By 


* There is a copy in the Library of the R. U. S. Institution, J/isce/laneous 
Pamphlets, Vol. XXXIII. ; and the article was reproduced in the Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry Chronicle for 1897. 
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the looseness of their formation they are, it is true, dangerously 
exposed to charges from small parties of an enemy’s light cav- 
alry; and in districts destitute of continuous fences, but 
abounding in hollows, isolated patches of wood, or other feat- 
ures convenient for concealment, such attacks may burst forth 
with confusing suddenness. But a point should be made of 
impressing upon skirmishers that, in these days, they have noth- 
ing to fear from cavalry. They may form small groups, and, 
standing shoulder to shoulder, avail themselves of hedges, trees, 
or any other obstacle at hand, and safely hold their own. Sup- 
ports and reserves are absolute essentials to skirmishers. They are 
not only of great importance as rallying points in extraordinary 
cases of misfortune, but are the necessary aids to the ordinary 
movements of the extended line. Supports are useful for re- 
inforcing and relieving the line of skirmishers, for prolonging 
its flanks or covering them, for strengthening them at any mo- 
ment they find their numbers unequal to important work be- 
fore them, for relieving them when they or their ammunition 
becomes exhausted, for coming up in close order to rush 
bridges, streets, villages, or other defiles too strongly occupied 
to be forced by the skirmishers, and to act against cavalry. 
Reserves supply the place of supports when necessary. 

The general rules laid down in the now defunct Part VIII. 
of Infantry Drill were excellent. ‘‘Skirmishers are employed 
to reconnoitre the country in their front, feel for the enemy, or 
clear the way for troops advancing, and protect them from be- 
ing too closely pressed either in flank, front, or rear, or harassed 
if obliged to retreat ; they conceal the disposition and manceu- 
vres of their own troops, guard them against surprise, and 
watch the movements of the enemy. Wherever skirmishers 
are used they form a screen in front of the troops from which 
they have been pushed out; their action is covered from the 
rear, and their movements must be flexible in the highest de- 
gree. They will cover a wider or narrower front, diverge from 
the front or move directly to a flank, as circumstances may 
require ; reinforcement or relief may become necessary, and 
they must be capable of resisting detachments of the enemy’s 
cavalry. To attain these objects, it is essential that the soldier 
be trained to use his own powers of mind and body.” But it is 
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presumed that when skirmishers are extended the two men of a 
file, instead of standing and moving one behind the other, as in 
the Drill-Book, would be placed side by side, as in extending 
to single rank at the present day. The advantages of this are 
obvious. The supports and reserves should also be in extended 
order. 

It is necessary that the duties of the skirmishing line be 
clearly defined. They are not a fighting line in extended or- 
der; they merely feel for the enemy, well ahead of the force 
covered by them. ‘They may drive in small bodies, but in or- 
dinary circumstances their province is not to attack but to hold 
in check till the main body has time to make its dispositions, 
The line of skirmishers may, and often should, be preceded by 
scouts, but this will not relieve the skirmishers of their indi- 
vidual duty of scouting. A line of direction should always be 
given and religiously maintained, and not until the enemy is 
encountered should any serious use be made of cover. 
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Military Hotes. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF AN ARMY. 

HE South African War has shown that the chief essentials 
of an army to-day are (1) mobility, (2) marksmanship, 
and (3) cover, both natural and artificial. The first of 

these demands the employment of mounted riflemen pn a large 
and properly organized scale. The value of mounted infantry 
‘has for years been recognized by our military authorities, and 
at certain camps the training of detachments from battalions 
has been carried out, an establishment of horses being main- 
tained at such military centres for the purpose. This is a step 
in the right direction, but is a step only, and falls short of 
actual present requirement. What is wanted is that a far 
larger proportion of our infantry soldiers should be trained to 
act, if required, as mounted riflemen. It should not be made 
compulsory, as some men are physically incapable of becoming 
serviceable horsemen, and recruiting might seriously be affected 
by compelling every foot-soldier to learn to ride and groom a 
horse. But, on the completion of the dismounted drills, all in- 
fantry soldiers might be invited to volunteer for mounted train- 
ing if required. The main difficulty would be the supply of 
sufficient horses of a suitable stamp. ‘To maintain mounted es- 
tablishments at all garrisons would be a costly business, and if 
an economical method could be found for meeting the service, 
it should be adopted. Evidently the only alternative would be 
to encourage farmers, country gentlemen, and others, to breed 
and maintain, for army service, suitable cobs of about fourteen 
hands, for which in peace time the War Department should 
pay an annual retaining fee, and in time of war should purchase, 
if required, at a certain price, a maximum limit being fixed. 
Each cob should be ready with serviceable bridle and saddle of 
suitable patterns whenever required during the months in the 
year when drills are being carried on. A small roughriding 
staff with a farrier sergeant would be required at each riding 
centre, for instruction in riding, saddling, grooming, and the 
care of horses. The recruit when trained should receive a 
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small increase of pay, with badge, which would both encourage 
others to volunteer for mounted training, and would be an ac- 
knowledgment of the man’s increased military efficiency. The 
proportion of mounted infantry battalions to be regularly main- 
tained as part of the establishment of the army is a matter de- 
manding further consideration. The general question of the 
provision of army horses is now receiving from the press the 
attention it deserves ; and this is but a branch of it, and a very 
important one, because it is not alone essential to have the men 
for equipping at short notice a large force of mounted riflemen, 
but also to have a sufficient number of the proper stamp of 
small, handy horses whereon to mount them. The breeding of 
army horses in this country and in Ireland has been much 
hindered hitherto, owing to the insufficient prices paid by the 
War Department in the face of the risks attending the rearing 
of the animals in their early years. The consequences are that 
fewer horses are bred than should be the case, and that of those 
that become useful remounts the most promising are purchased at 
enhanced prices by foreign agents.— Army and Navy Gazette. 


THE SANITARY CONDITION AT CAPE NOME. 


General Randal, at Fort St. Michael, Alaska, reports that 
the health condition at Cape Nome is serious, measles, typhoid 
fever, and small-pox being in the camp. There were eighteen 
cases of the latter disease reported on July 1st, and the disease 
was spreading. The chief surgeon of the department was 
placed in charge of sanitary matters there, with instructions to 
employ three acting assistant surgeons to aid him. Regula- 
tions for better sanitation of the place were issued and every 
effort will be made to improve the condition of affairs and con- 
trol the spread of the disease. The epidemic is said to have 
started from two cases of small-pox brought on a steamer from 
the South. The ship’s officers were afraid they would not be 
permitted to land their passengers, so hurriedly disembarked 
them at night, and the infection was thus spread in all direc- 
tions through the camp.—Medical Record. 


THE HEALTH OF MANILA. 
A report of the health conditions in Manila, which has re- 
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cently been issued by Major G. L. Edie of the Army Medical 
Department, shows that American sanitary methods are as 
happy in their results in the Philippines as they are in the 
West Indies. According to this report, the death rate in Man- 
ila from October, 1899, to June, 1900, was 28 per 1000. The 
total number of deaths was 8535, of which 180 were caused by 
the plague, and 1073 by intestinal disease. The sanitary con- 
ditions have been greatly improved in the city since the end of 
the organized rebellion has permitted the health authorities to 
give more attention to such matters.—Medtcal Record. 


DISEASES AT TIEN-TSIN. 


Among the lesser evils afflicting the inhabitants of Tien- 
Tsin are scarlet fever and plague, epidemics of which are re- 
ported to be raging there, the former among the whites, the lat- 
ter among the natives. Plague is said also to have been preva- 
lent in Peking for some time. The only Europeans attacked 
have been four Italian priests, who lived among the natives and 
who died early in June.—Medical Record. 


GERMAN OFFICERS VISITING FRANCE. 


New regulations have been promulgated by the German 
War Office for the guidance of officers applying for leave to 
visit France. They lay down that :—(1) Leave to visit in the 
immediate neighborhood of fortified places on the eastern 
French frontier, such as Verdun, Toul, Nancy, Epinal, Belfort, 
Rheims, and Langres, shall only be granted in very special cir- 
cumstances, such as the residence of near relations in the places 
visited. (2) Having regard to the French law of espionage of 
April 18, 1886, each officer before going away on leave should 
be warned to hold himself strictly aloof from anything to which 
the slightest suspicion could be attached, and on no account to 
omit to record his correct name, position, and nationality in the 
visitors’ list at the inns and police stations. (3) It is the duty 
of each officer within twenty-four hours of his arrival in a gar- 
tison town to give, persona!ly, or in writing, notice of his place 
of residence to the senior officer, or at the headquarters, and in 
Paris also to the German Ambassador.—Army and Navy Ga- 
zette. 
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MEDICAL COMFORTS SUPPLIED TO SOUTH AFRICAN TROOPS, 

The term medical comforts embraces a number of articles 
which fall outside ordinary victualling and are intended for the 
use of sick men. They are all supplied from Woolwich, and 
their preparation forms an important department there. They 
are packed in “panniers” and boxes. The former are in- 
tended to be carried by mules—two panniers, weighing ninety- 
two pounds each, toa mule. The contents of the panniers are 
as follows: Brandy, one bottle; port, one bottle; whiskey, 
two bottles; arrowroot one and one-half pounds; sago, one 
pound; extract of meat, six pounds; bovril, three pounds; 
condensed milk, sixteen tins ; sugar, six pounds ; also mustard, 
pepper, salt, candles, matches, soap, spirits of wine, with knives 
and forks, canisters, spirit lamp, and other necessary hardware. 
Two panniers go to each field hospital, two to each bearer 
company. The contents of the “medical comforts box” are 
similar, but it holds less and is more portable. The wine and 
spirits are all bottled at the depot, as is the rum used for ra- 
tions, and a very considerable business it is. T'wo pipes of 
port, about one hundred and twenty dozen, are bottled every 
day, and a corresponding quantity of whiskey and brandy, but 
the rum handled there runs to twelve hundred gallons a day. 
It is not supplied in bottles but in wicker-covered gallon jars, 
two jars toacase. Rum is the only alcoholic liquor served for 
rations. Its use appears to be traditional, but it does not strike 
one as particularly suited to the climate of South Africa. For 
the purchase of liquor the services of an expert taster are en- 
gaged. He periodically makes a selection from a series of 
numbered samples without knowing their origin, so that no 
favoritism is possible. Spirits are reduced to twelve and fifteen 
degrees below proof before bottling, by the addition of distilled 
water.—London Times. 


OPINIONS OF THE ITALIAN MILITARY ATTACHE. 
United States —One of the most comprehensive studies of 
our army system that has been made of late by foreign military 
men has been concluded by Lieutenant Terruccio Vitale, of the 
Italianarmy. The lieutenant was military attaché to the Italian 
Embassy at Washington during the Spanish War, and then 
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went to Manila with the United States troops. Unfortunately 
he contracted a fever there, and was at the point of death at 
San Francisco, and later at New York. Consul-General Branchi 
at New York informs us that Lieutenant Vitale has partly re- 
covered. He sailed some days ago for Italy. The Philadelphia 
Call recently published an interesting interview with the Ital- 
ian officer. First Lieutenant Terruccio Vitale, of the general 
staff of the Italian army, has spent over two years in this coun- 
try and in the Philippine Islands for the purpose of studying 
the military system of the United States. He thinks our sys- 
tem of recruiting is far superior to the one in vogue abroad. 
“Your officers have the pick of men,” he says, “while we 
must take what we can get. It follows, therefore, that physic- 
ally and intellectually your recruits are far superior to those of 
any European army; they are men who can be depended on to 
take the initiative under almost every circumstance; they 
need not, and do not, wait to have every little move ordered for 
them by their officers. That has been shown in the Philippines. 

“The natural conditions of the territory between San Fer- 
nando and Porac are such that it was impossible to overlook 
the whole of the deploying line. But each man knew perfectly 
well what he should do, and while it was utterly out of the 
question to give commands to more than a few men at a time, 
the work these men did was simply marvellous, and, mind yon, 
they were volunteers who had come from all walks of life ; but 
such is their stability that they learn to be real, true, intelligent 
soldiers in a time which seems ridiculously short to an officer 
who has had to deal with the average European recruits. I 
went out with Colonel Bell, of the 36th Volunteer Regiment. 
We had a scouting party of about thirty men picked up at ran- 
dom from the ranks. Colonel Bell explained to these men 
what he wanted them to do, and every one of them acted 
in the most intelligent way. Regulars and volunteers alike 
are simply a revelation to the foreign officer, who has 
experience in drilling and educating his men at home. It 
is no exaggeration to say that for the relatively small army 
you have, your army is the most efficient to be found anywhere. 
That is one of the advantages of a small army; you can pick 
your men and bring it to a point of excellence which a 
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large army, recruited by general conscription, can never reach. 

“The American officer is, above all, a most gentlemanly 
man, and in military science he is educated far better than his 
European brother officer. West Point is an ideal training 
school for an army officer. They learn there every branch of 
the service, and get an education that no European army school 
gives to its students. Every officer, when he leaves the aca- 
demy and begins his regimental duties, is more or less unac- 
customed to them. but even herein you have the advantage 
over Europeans. You have a company of Regulars and some 
signalmen stationed at West Point, and the cadets learn some- 
thing of the regimental life while pursuing their studies, while 
in Europe we join our regiments without having had anything 
to do with actual soldiers. The esprit de corps is cultivated in 
the academy and remains a solid bond between all officers, for 
they practically all come from the one school, no matter what 
branches of the service they enter. 

“* What pleased me probably more than anything else was 
the sight of serving hot roast beef to the soldiers on the firing 
line out in the Philippine Islands, miles and miles away from 
the military depots. The Commissary Department of your 
War Office has been criticised very harshly, but when you con- 
sider what it means to feed soldiers on the firing line with hot 
roast beef you will agree with me that is a feat which few 
armies can boast of. All the time I have spent in the Philip- 
pine Islands I have lived and messed with the officers, have 
watched closely how the troops fared, and I must say that the 
Commissary Department did splendid work.”—/ournal of the 
Royal United Service Institution. 

THE GREAT STANDING ARMIES. 

In view of the probable complications which may grow out 
of the Chinese War, it may be interesting to our readers to 
know that the standing army of Russia is placed at 949,188 
men ; Germany, 687,383; and France, 573,160. 

REGISTER OF VOLUNTEER FORCES. 

The War Department has issued a very handsomely printed 
“ Register of Officers of the Volunteer Armies of the U. S.” 
This is a very necessary and useful addition to the Regular 
“ Army Register,” and reflects credit upon its compiler. 
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Obituary. 


Col. E. H. Liscum, 
gTH U. S. INFANTRY. 


Emerson H. Liscum, Colonel, gth U.S. Infantry, was killed at 
the head of his regiment July 13 before Tien-Tsin, China. He served 
as an enlisted man with Vermont troops in 1861, at the commence- 
ment of the Civil War. In 1862 he enlisted in the 12th Infantry, 
rose to Ist sergeant, and in 1863 was commissioned 2d Lieutenant and 
soon afterwards was promoted ist Lieutenant and received the brevet 
of Captain for his gallantry at Bethesda Church and during the Vir- 
ginia campaign. After the Civil War he saw much frontier service, 
and during the Spanish-American War again proved his gallantry 
and skill. As Lieutenant-Colonel, 24th Infantry, he commanded his 
regiment in the Santiago campaign until wounded July 1, 1898, be- 
fore San Juan ; was on sick leave, then went to Manila, being ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General, U. S. V., July 12, 1898. In April, 1899, he 
was promoted Colonel, 9th Infantry, on duty in the Philippines, and 
on June 27 sailed with it from there for Taku. His wife was with him 
in the Philippines and was noted for her good work in the hospitals 
there, and remained behind when he went to Taku. 


Col. Jobn Hamilton, 
U. S. A. (RETIRED). 


Col. John Hamilton, U. S. A., retired, died at his place of resi- 
dence, Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, July 15. The deceased officer 
was born at sea, entered West Point from Indiana in 1843, was grad- 
uated in 1847, second in his class, and promoted to the Artillery. He 
served in the Mexican War, and when the Civil War broke out he was 
Captain of the 3d Artillery. His service throughout the Civil War 
was gallant and distinguished, and he received the brevets of major, 
lieutenant-colonel and colonel for his conduct at Fort Pulaski, Seces- 
sionville, James Island, S. C., and at Cluster, Fla. After the war he 
filled many important commands with credit to the service and him- 
self, and attained to the Colonelcy of the 5th Artillery in 1883. He 
was retired for age August 10, 1887. He was a member of the Mili- 
tary Service Institution during the past twenty years and while sta- 
tioned at Fort Hamilton as Colonel of the 5th Artillery, was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council. 
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308 OBITUARY. 
Major Frank H. Edmunds, 


1st U. S. INFANTRY. 


Major Frank H. Edmunds, rst U. S. Infantry, Inspector General 
on the staff of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, Comd’g Dept. of Havana and 
Pinar del Rio, died at Havana, June 18, 1900, of yellow fever. He 
entered the U. S. Military Academy July 1, 1866. Second Lieuten- 
ant 1st Infantry, June 12, 1871; 1st Lieutenant, May 6, 1879; Cap- 
tain, January 24, 1889, and Major 15th Infantry, March 12, 1899. 
Was transferred to Ist Infantry May 18, 1899. During the Spanish- 
American War he was a Major and Chief O. O, and Adjutant General 
7th Army Corps from July 18, 1898, to May 12, 1899. 

He was a member of the Military Service Institution, and while 
on duty at the College of St. Francis Xavier, New York City, just 
previous to the Spanish-American War, he was a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council and of the Publication Committee. 


Captain Henry F. Reilly, 
5TH ARTILLERY. 


Capt. Henry J. Reilly was killed in the assault on the walls of 
Pekin, China, while in command of his battery, on the 17th day of 
August, 1900. Battery F of the Third Artillery has gained much fame 
under its brave commander, who has fallen in its latest piece of service. 
At El Caney and Santiago the battery was in the foremost of the fray, 
and received commendation from General Lawton, General Chaffee 
and Lieutenant General Miles. 

One of the most splendid incidents of the Cuban campaign was 
the forced march of Captain Reilly with his men to the relief of the 
Rough Riders at San Juan. At El Caney he declared he would die a 
soldier, even if he was the only American soldier left on earth. 

On the return of the battery, after its arduous work in Cuba, to 
Montauk Point, Captain Reilly refused to retire as major by brevet. 
** Ever a fighter,’’ he welcomed the order for fresh service in the 
Philippines. His battery was engaged in five battles on the Isle of 
Luzon, and was speedily selected for service in China, where it has 
won fresh laurels. 

Captain Reilly was born in Ireland fifty-five years ago. He en- 
listed and served in the 5th Artillery as private, corporal and sergeant 
of Battery B, until appointed a 2d Lieutenant, December 1, 1866. He 
was promoted Ist Lieutenant December 18, 1868, and Captain January 
3, 1894. He graduated at the Artillery School in 1876. He was given 
command of Battery F at the Presidio of California four years ago. 
It has been quartered at Fort Riley, Kansas, and at Fort Hamilton, 
and at both these posts the death of so gallant an officer will be long 
regretted. His wife, two daughters and a son reside on the outskirts 
of Chicago. 
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**An Invention to Delight the Taste”’ 


Country Club Luncheon Specialties 


Veal Cutlets, Pork Cutlets, Veal Loaf, Chicken Fricassee. Chicken a la 
Marengo, Sliced Chicken and Tongue, Tenderloin of Beef, Macedoine Stew 
Products of our new Scientific Kitchen, depicting the highest accomplishment of éulinary art- 


Armour & Company..........Chicago. 
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A Child’s Appetite. 


Children are born with natural, un rted appetites. They relish the 
food thatis bestforthem. They like ‘Quaker ats. 


Over-induigent often foster a dangerous cra’ for unwhole- 

some food by allowing children to eat envy pao? rich sweets, and 
stimulating meat. Beware of this danger. not spoil their natural 
appetites. Give them plenty of Quaker Oats. 

The best breakfast porridge in the world is made from Quaker Oats, besides this 
daily use, clever housekeepers havelearned that Quaker Oats also makes wholesome 
and delicious Bread, Muffins, Cakes. Soups and Puddings. At Grocers in 2-ib, packages 

Our Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer, gives hundreds 
of delightful innovations and valuable recipes. Write for it. 


Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
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Rew Books. 


Drill Manual for the Gatling Gun.* 
DOPTED as the official standard of instruction in many States and 
A strongly recommended by officers for official adoption in the U. S. 
Army. Newrevised and enlarged edition—illustrated. By Lieut.-Col. 
Owen J. Hopkins, late of the First Artillery,O.N.G. A valuable 
hand book for officers and enlisted men of Gatling batteries and detachments 
armed with the Gatling or other machine gun, The book contains a full de- 
scription of the different models in use in the army and National Guard, illus- 
trates and describes the mechanism and the various uses to which the Gatling 
gun can be applied in war ; the nomenclature of mechanism—the gun and car- 
riage for military and naval use—supply of ammunition, etc.—together with a 
complete and technical manual of drill for the detachment or full battery—in 
short, a manual indispensable for officers and soldiers of machine gun bat- 
teries. 
The only complete Gatling gun manual published. Price 75c., postpaid. 


Aids to Maneuvre Duties.+-—This little book, prepared ‘‘ by an Adjutant,” 


is full of the most comprehensive ideas regarding ‘‘ route marching,’’ ‘‘ March 
discipline,’’ ‘‘ Outpost practice,’ ‘‘ Rules for Field Manceuvres,’’ ‘‘ Duties 
in Attack,’’ ‘‘ Encamping,”’ etc. It is issued ina most minute form, and can 


be carried in the vest pocket. 


The Officer’s Pockct Book.t—Many pocket-books have been devised for the 
use of officers when taking part in field operations and manceuvres, but these 
have generally fallen short of expectations by reason of their size, cumber- 
someness, or lack of essential fittings. Captain W. Plomer, Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers, an instructor at the Royal Military College, has just brought out a 
pocket-book for officers that is little short of perfection. It is only half an 
inch thick, but so well arranged and fitted is it that the contents form a veri- 
table mine of information and comprise some most useful articles. The first 
thing that recommends it is its pliability, allowing it to be carried in the 
pocket without inconvenience, although forming a hard surface for writing on. 
Inside the cover, which is of khaki cloth, is a pocket containing envelopes, 
properly printed and marked for service in the field. Then in sixty-eight 
pages of printed matter is to be found valuable information on subjects that 
are bound to crop up when in the field, and can only be found by reference to 
the official text-books, which are not often to hand then. In brief, but clear 
terms, information is given on military engineering, in which fifty-three sub- 


* The M. C. Lilley & Co., publishers, New York, or Columbus, O. 
+ Published by Gale & Polden, Ltd., London. Price 6d. 


} Published by Gale & Polden, Ltd., Wellington Works, Aldershot, and London, at 5s., post 
free to any part of the world. 
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310 NEW BOOKS. 


jests are treated, including earthworks, bridging, demolition, tools, obstacles, 
field mensuration, penetration of projectiles, etc.; war establishments of bat- 
talions, batteries, regiments, brigades, divisions, and army corps, with propor- 
tions of ammunition, horses, vehicles, tools, forage, rations, explosives, etc., 
carried by each; instructions for advanced, rear, and flank guards, outposts, 
and reconnaissance are given; the conventional signs for map-making and 
reading are set out in a clear manner; information and advice in marching, 
space taken up by troops under arms on roads, and rate of travelling, trans- 
port and rolling stock required by units. There is also information concerning 
troops at sea, foreign measurements with English equivalents, foreign money, 
tables of weights and measures with the metrical system, instructions in fram- 
ing orders, including the formule given by Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson, 
professor of Military History at the Staff College, of skeleton orders for a field 
force of all arms on the march, for the advanced guard, outposts, occupation 
of a position, retreating, rear guards, for attack, for embarkation and disem- 
barkation ; first aids in wounding, fits, sunstroke, and drowning; and the 
composition of general, district, regimental, and field and general courts-mar- 
tial. So much for the information in the book. Then follows the portion for 
use in the field. First are the leaves for road-sketching or map-making, 3% 
by 6 inches, ruled into }-in. and I-in. squares, and perforated along the top. 
The Field Report Forms follow. These are ingeniously contrived so that a 
sheet 3% by g inches is available for the report, on top of which a perforated 
slip is arranged for use as a receipt for the message, both being torn from a 
smaller sheet that remains in the book containing a brief abstract of the order 
to whom sent. This system does away with the use of the inconvenient and 
greasy carbonic paper in the field. Printed picket detail sheets are also 
included, showing the strength, etc., and are easily detachable from the book, 
being perforated. At the end are plain perforated sheets for general use. 
These reports, orders, etc., are made up as a separate refill, and are attached to 
the book by means of a catgut loop at the back. When exhausted they can be 
replaced. An indelible pencil is fitted to the cover, and the whole is kept 
compact by a strong elastic band. The weight of the whole is under 5 ounces. 

Regimental Duties Made Easy.*—In his preface, the author claims no 
originality of matter, though the arrangement of the contents differs some- 
what from that adopted in similar works on the subject. It has been compiled 
as one of Gale & Polden’s ‘‘ Military Series.’’ The information within its 
covers, has been taken principally from the parts of the Queen’s Regulations 
bearing upon certain subjects, and from the instructions given in the Army 
Forms, used in connection therewith, which are indicated as the sources from 
which officers should obtain their knowledge. Use has also been made of the 
Books of Regulations, and text-books dealing with such matters. Questions 
have been added at the end of most sections, by which officers can test their 
knowledge. 

The Further Training and Employment of Mounted Infaniry.t—As more 
attention is being drawn to the subject of Mounted Infantry, the writer of this 
little book trusts there may be some excuse for his attempting to supplement, 


* By Capt. S. L. Banning, 1st Battalion R. Munster Fusiliers; published by Gale & Polden, 


Ltd., London, 1900; price 5s., post free. 
+ By Major General H. Hallam Parr, C. B., C. M. G.; published by Gale & Polden, Ltd . Lon- 


don, 1900 ; price 1s. 6d., net. 


by 


NEW BOOKS. 


by what he has written, the official text-book, in which is embodied the sys- 
tem of instruction carried on in an experimental corps under his command in 
South Africa in 1880-81. Many of the recommendations put forward have 
been practically tested on service. The author not only deals with the employ- 
ment and duties of Mounted Infantry, but has a chapter on its organization, 
another on training and instruction, a third on Exercises and Manceuvres, a 
fourth on Saddlery and Equipment, a fifth on the employment of Machine 
Guns with Mounted Infantry, and a sixth on Mounted Infantry in an Ad- 
vanced Guard Action. 
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Hnnouncement. 


By a Resolution of the Executive Council, 
at a meeting held June {st, 1900, officers serv- 
ing in the 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, CUBA and 

w PORTO RICO,” 


are requested to make contributions of curios, 
etc., to the 


Museum 
of the 


Military Service Mstitution. 


Anything that may be contributed by officers 
serving in the Philippines can be sent to 


Col. CHAS. A. WOODRUFF, 
Asst Com’y Gen. Subsistence 
AT MANILA, 


and they will be forwarded by him promptly 


to the Institution. 
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The Military Service Institution. 


President. 
Lieut.-General NELSON A, MILES, U. S. Army. 


Resident Vice-Presidents. 


Major-General Joun R. Brooxe, U.S. A. Bvt. Brig.-Gen. T. F. RopgnsouGn, U. S. A, 
Secretary. Treasurer, 
Col. Wa. H. Powe tt, U. S, A. Col. M. V. Sueripan, Adjt. Genl’s Dept. 
Asst. Secretary. Vice- Treasurer, 
Vacancy. Vacancy. 


Executive Council. 


Term ending 1905. Term ending 1903. 
But isr, J. G., Major Ord. Dom. 
Mitts, A. L. Col., Supt. Mil. Academy. Fiesecer, G. J., Prof. U. S. Mil. Academy. 


REBER, SAMUEL, Capt. Signal Corps, U.S.A. GiLuespisz, Gro. L., Colonel Corps Engineers. 
Sueripan, M. V., Col, Adjt. Genl’s. Dept. Vroom, P. D., Col, I. G. Dept. 

Srory, J. P., Major 7th U. S. Artillery. Witson, C. I., Col. Pay Dept. 

Wess, A. S., Bvt. Major-General (late) U.S.A. Byrne, C. C., Col. Med. Dept. 


Term ending 1901. 


Finance Committee, Barricer, J.W. Bvt. B.-G. U.S.A. Library Committee. 
Gen. Barriczr. Crous, J. J. A. Dept. Major BuTier. 
Col. Powatt. i’ Fe'Major U S.A Major Knicut. 
Major Burien. é. D., Major Corps Engineers. Capt. Rasen. 

Moorg, Jas. M., Col. Q. M. De; 


it. 
APPLETON, DANIEL, Bvt. Brig. Ten. N.G.,N.Y, 


Publication Committee. 


Colonels and CLous, Major Knicut and Capt. Reser,. 


Branches 


are established at West Point, Fort Leavenworth and Vancouver Barracks. 


Membership dates from the first day of the calendar year in which the “ application”’ is made, 
unless such application is made after October rst, when the membership dates from the first day of 
the next calendar year. 

Initiation fee and dues for first year $2.<0, the same amount for five years subsequently. After 
that two dollars per year. This includes the Journal. 


NOTE.—Checks and Money Orders should be drawn to order of, and 
addressed to, “The Treasurer Military Service Institution,” Governor’s 
Island, New York Harbor. Yearly dues include Journal. 


Changes of address should be reported promptly. 
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Prize Essay—1900. 


I.—The following Resolution of Council is 
published for the information of all concerned : 


Resolved, That a Prize of a Gold Medal, together with $100 and a Certificate 
of Life Membership, be offered annually by THE MILITARY SERVICE INsTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED States for the best essay on a military topic of current 
interest, the subject to be selected by the Executive Council, and $50 to the 
first honorably mentioned essay. The Prizes will be awarded under the follow- 
ing conditions : 


1. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership. 


2. Each competitor shall send three copies of his Essay in a sealed envelo 
to the Secretary on or before January 1, 1901. The Essay must be strictly 
anonymous, but the author shall adopt some nom de plume and sign the same 
to the Essay, followed by a figure corresponding with the number of pages of 
MS.; a sealed envelope bearing the om de plume on the outside, and enclosing 
full name and address, should accompany the Essay. This envelope to be 
opened in the presence of the Council after the decision of the Board of Award 
has been received. 


3. The prize shall be awarded upon the recommendation of a Board con- 
sisting of three suitable persons chosen by the Executive Council, who will be 
—— to designate ‘he Essay deemed worthy of the prize; and also in their 
order of merit those deserving of honorable mention. 

In determining the essay worthy of the prize, the Board will be requested to 
consider its professional excellence, usefulness and valuable originality, as of 
the first importance, and its literary merit as of the second importance. Should 
members of the Board determine that no essay is worthy of the prize, they may 
designate one or more essays simply as of honorable mention; in either case, they 
will be requested to designate one essay as first honorable mention. Should the 
Board deem proper, it may recommend neither prize nor honorable mention. 
Should it be so desired, the recommendation of individual members will be con- 
sidered as confidential by the Council. 


4. The successful Essay shall be published in the Journal of the Institution, 
and the Essays deemed worthy of honorable mention shall be read before the 
Institution, or published, at the discretion of the Council. 


5. Essays must not exceed twenty thousand words, or fifty pages of the size 
and style of the JoURNAL (exclusive of tables). 


II.—The Subject selected by the Council at a meeting held 
November 11, 1899, for the Prize Essay of 1900, is 
“THE ORGANIZATION OF A STAFF BEST ADAPTED 


FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY.” 


IlI—The gentlemen chosen by the Council to constitute the 
Board of Award for the year 1900 are: 


LiguT. GENERAL JOHN M. SCHOFIELD, U. S. A. 
Bric. GENERAL JAs. H. Wiison, U. S. V. 
Pror. G. J. FIEBEGER, U. S. ACADMEY. 


GOVERNOR’s ISLAND, N. Y. Wma. H. POWELL, 
July, 1900. Secretary. 
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York. 
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Journal of the United Service Institution of India for May and June 1900; 
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Revue Militaire de L’ Etranger for June and July, 1900; Paris. 

Revue du Cercle Militaire ; regular issues for July and August, 1900; Paris. 
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Revista Militar for March, 1900; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Revista del Club Militar for June, 1900; Buenos Ayres. 

venth Regiment Gazette for July and August, 1900; New York. 
United Service Gazette ; regular issues for July and August, 1900 ; London. 
United Service Magazine for July and August, 1900; London. 
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Boletin del Centro Naval for May and June, 1900; Buenos Ayres. 

Nautical Gazette ; regular issues for July and August, 1900; New York. 

Navy and Army Illustrated ; regular issues for July and August, 1900; 
London. 

Proceedings of the Naval Institute for June, 1900; Annapolis. 
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